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From  the  Editors 

^ 

The  Best  of  Three  Worlds 

Judging  the  more  than  200  entries  in  this  year’s  Voice  Literary  Contest  was  sometimes  daunting,  but  never  boring.  We  read,  sorted, 

and  re-read argued  and  advocated  right  up  until  the  deadline  for  calling  the  winners  in  late  July.  During  the  process,  we  each  had 

peak  experiences  as  readers.  We  felt  honored  that  so  many  fine  writers  had  shown  us  their  work,  and  the  task  of  choosing  finalists  was 
difficult.  We  hope  you  will  find  the  following  pages  valuable— as  we  did.  Our  judges  for  fiction  and  non-fiction  were  Voice  writers 
Jim  Christie  and  Denise  Minor,  Editor  Jane  Underwood,  and  Editor-in-Chief  Sarah  Smith.  Judging  poetry  were  Co-Publishers  Jack 
Tipple  and  Sarah  Smith.  Photos  for  the  literary  section  were  provided  by  Pamela  Gerard,  a regular  Voice  contributor  for  the  past  eight 
years.  And  a new  page  design  was  crafted  by  Sarah  Smith  with  help  from  typographer  Neal  Elkin  and  designer  Suzanne  Scott.  You  are 
invited  to  attend  our  party  at  Cover  to  Cover  Booksellers,  3910  24th  Street,  on  Friday,  August  4,  from  7 to  9 p.m.,  when  many  of  the 
writers  published  in  this  issue  will  read  their  work.  We  hope  to  see  you  there.  ♦ 


Poetry 

Susan  Dambroff,  "School  Bus  Driver, " 
Honorable  Mention 

Susan  Dambroff  won  first  prize  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Poetry  Society  Contest  last  year, 
and  was  also  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
in  the  Bay  Guardian's  1995  Poetry  Contest. 

A collection  of  her  poetry,  Memory  of  Bone, 
has  been  published  by  Black  Oyster  Press. 

For  the  past  nine  years,  she  has  worked  as  a 
special  education  teacher  at  Ycrba  Buena  Chil- 
dren's Center.  A twenty-year  expatriate  from 
the  suburbs  of  New  York,  Dambroff  now  lives 
in  the  Castro  District  with  her  partner  of 
eleven  years,  a San  Francisco  school  bus  driver. 

Barbara  Lewis,  “ Time  Exposed," 

Second  Place 

Barbara  Lewis  was  born  in  New  York  City  but 
was  “forcibly  removed”  at  the  age  of  one  when 
her  family  relocated  to  Chicago.  She  returned 
to  New  York  “as  soon  and  as  often  as  I could," 
until  moving  to  San  Francisco  in  1959.  “Time 
Exposed”  is  Lewis’  first  published  poem, 
although  she  once  won  an  honorable  mention 
in  a 7-Up  jingle  contest  (she  rhymed  teddy 
bear  and  Medicare).  By  day  Lewis  edits  copy 
for  PC  World  By  night  she  improvises  theater 
with  Bay  Area  Theatersports,  or  improvises 
reality  in  the  Noe  Valley  home  she  shares  with 
her  husband.  Bob,  and  their  two  dachshunds. 

Jody  Mahoney,  " White’s  Ferry,  ” 

Third  Place 

Jody  Mahoney  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  raised  in  Maryland,  one  of  five  daughters. 
In  addition  to  being  a published  writer  and 
poet,  she  is  “a  very  distant  cousin  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  J.E.B.  Stuart,  the  confederate 
general,  so  my  ties  to  the  region  are  strong." 
Married  to  a native  San  Franciscan,  and  the 
mother  of  a five-year-old  son,  she  has  lived  in 
San  Francisco  since  1976.  Mahoney  received 
her  B.A.  from  Antioch  University  and  is  cur- 
rently a graduate  student  in  creative  writing. 

Eileen  Malone,  "These  Things, 

That  Others  May  Call  Miracles,  ” 

Honorable  Mention 

Eileen  Malone  is  first  and  foremost  a poet. 

“but  I write  freelance  and  teach  to  make 
enough  money  to  support  my  poetry  habit." 
She  recently  won  first  prize  in  the  1994  Emily 
Powell  Literary  Memorial,  one  of  New  York’s 
premier  poetry  competitions.  Twenty  years 
ago  she  moved  from  the  city’s  Excelsior  Dis- 
trict to  the  coastal  fog  of  Colma,  where  she  is 
currently  “working  day  and  night,  night  and 
day,"  revising  the  manuscript  for  her  book, 

The  Complete  Guide  to  Writers'  Groups,  Work- 
shops and  Conferences,  to  be  published  this 
spring  by  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc. 

Whitman  McGowan,  "Music  Critic,  ” 
Honorable  Mention 

Whitman  McGowan  is  the  author  of  a 1 994 
book  of  poems,  Contents  May  Have  Shifted, 
illustrated  with  cartoons  by  Oregon  artist 
Momo.  He  moved  to  San  Francisco  from 
Pasadena  ten  years  ago,  and  currently  manages 
an  apartment  building  “on  the  edge  of  a very 
nice  neighborhood"  (Pacific  Heights).  The 
poem  “Music  Critic”  was  inspired  by  a night 
at  Cafe  Babar  when  McGowan  was  filling  in 
behind  the  bar.  "There  was  this  lady  who 
complained  about  the  tape  I had  chosen  for 
the  house  music.  I thought  she  was  saying  she 
didn’t  like  the  jazz  of  Archie  Shepp,  but  there 
was  actually  something  wrong  with  my  tape." 

Zack  Rogow,  "Still  Life  with  History,  ” 
Honorable  Mention 
Poet  Zack  Rogow  works  as  an  editor  and 
teacher  in  the  School  of  Education  at  U.C. 
Berkeley.  He  and  his  wife,  Anne  Sachs,  have 
two  daughters,  ages  six  and  two,  and  have 
lived  in  Noe  Valley  since  1987.  In  1993  the 
California  Arts  Council  awarded  Rogow  a 
year-long  creative  writing  fellowship  in  poetry. 
I-ast  year  he  won  a PEN/Book-of-thc-Month 
Club  prize  for  his  translation  of  Earthlight.  a 
book  of  poems  by  French  writer  Andr^  Breton. 


Nancy  Sully,  "II  Peregrirto,  " 

Honorable  Mention 
Nancy  Sully  is  originally  from  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  but  has  been  living  in  Palo 
Alto  since  1951.  Over  the  years  she  has  con- 
tributed poems  to  literary  magazines  on  both 
coasts,  notably  Matrix,  a feminist  journal 
prominent  in  Palo  Alto.  She  holds  a masters 
in  creative  writing  from  San  Francisco  State 
University,  and  has  taught  a poetry  course 
called  "Imagination  Stretching."  Now  “semi- 
retired,"  Sully  has  four  grown  children  and 
three  grandsons  and  runs  a writing  and  edit- 
ing service  out  of  her  home. 

Sarah  Van  Arsdale,  "Molecular  Diffusion 
in  the  AIDS  Ward,  ” First  Place 
Sarah  Van  Arsdalc’s  first  novel  Toward  Amnesia 
will  be  published  in  January  by  Riverhead 
Books,  a division  of  Putnam.  Since  earning 
her  MFA  at  Vermont  College,  she  has  pub- 
lished poems  in  several  literary  magazines  and 
anthologies,  and  she  is  currently  working  on 
her  second  novel.  Van  Arsdale  holds  down 
jobs  as  a curatorial  assistant  in  the  Birds  and 
Mammals  Department  at  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  as  an  editorial  assistant 
at  U.C.  San  Francisco.  She  lives  in  the  Castro, 
but  has  been  known  to  frequent  Martha  and 
Brothers  coffceshop  on  24th  Street. 

Non-Fiction 

Alice  Wirth  Gray,  "Pre-Shrunk,  ” 
Honorable  Mention 
Alice  Wirth  Gray  published  What  the  Poor 
Eat,  a book  of  poetry,  in  1993,  but  decided  to 
send  the  Voice  a first-person  essay  instead  of  a 
poem,  "because  non-fiction  contests  are 
unusual,  and  I thought  I'd  like  to  write  some- 
thing humorous."  A 40-year  resident  of  Berke- 
ley, Gray  lives  and  works  with  her  husband 
Ralph  Gray,  an  architect  and  structural  engi- 
neer. The  Grays  have  two  grown  daughters, 
one  a computer  scientist  and  the  other  a 
painter,  "and  they’re  both  taller  than  I am!” 

Kathryn  Guta,  "Flying  with  Melanoma,  ” 
Honorable  Mention 

Kathryn  Guta  has  been  a resident  of  Noe  Val- 
ley for  fifteen  years  and  a primary  care  nurse 
at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  for  the  past 
nine.  She  teaches  stress  reduction  classes  at 
S.F  General,  California  Pacific  Medical  Cen- 
ter, and  the  California  Institute  of  Integral 
Studies.  She  also  attends  a women's  writing 
circle  led  by  Linda  Elkin.  Guta  is  pleased  to 
report  she  is  currently  cancer-free. 

Mint  Locke,  "Death  at  the  Ranch,  ” 
Honorable  Mention 

Mim  Locke  lives  and  works  at  the  Martin  de 
Porrcs  soup  kitchen  at  the  foot  of  Potrero  Hill 
in  the  Mission  District.  She  started  writing  a 
year  and  a half  ago,  "chronicling  some  of  my 
family’s  stories,  which  my  cousins  and  1 hope 
to  put  together  in  a collection  some  day.” 

For  the  past  six  months,  she  has  been  taking  a 
writing  class  with  author  Jewelle  Gomez  at 
Brava!  for  Women  in  the  Arts. 

Ed  Menendez,  "A  Smoker’s  Dilemma,  " 
First  Place 

Ed  Menendez  ("no  relation  to  the  Menendez 
brothers")  is  an  El  Sobrantc  resident  who  has 
done  considerable  writing  since  he  graduated 
from  U.C.  Berkeley  in  1994,  but  his  essay  "A 
Smoker’s  Dilemma"  is  the  first  piece  he  has 
submitted  for  publication.  A retired  New  York 
City  phone  company  employee,  Menendez 
moved  to  California  in  1992  after  visiting 
friend  Judith  Sundstrom  (our  third-place  non- 
fiction winner).  "I  fell  in  love  with  the  Bay 
Area,"  he  says.  “It’s  livable,  which  New  York 
isn’t,  unless  you  have  scads  of  money.” 


Carol  Ormandy,  "A  Match  Made  in 
Graceland,  ” Honorable  Mention 
San  Mateo  resident  Carol  Ormandy  hails 
from  Deerborn,  Michigan.  She  moved  to  San 
Francisco  in  1973  and  has  lived  on  the  Penin- 
sula since  1979.  Ormandy  has  had  one  other 
non-fiction  work  published,  "an  essay  about 
my  grandmas  house,”  in  a textbook  of  cross- 
cultural  readings  for  writers.  She  also  won  first 
place  in  a poetry  contest  while  attending  com- 
munity college.  She  has  a twenty-two-year-old 
son,  works  as  an  au  pair  coordinator,  and 
continues  to  be  married  to  Phil. 

Salve  Real,  "The  Strange  New  World  of 
San  Francisco,  ” Second  Place 
Salve  Real  came  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Philippines  nine  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  She  has  written  articles  about  life  in 
the  Philippines  for  Asian  Weekend,  the  Philip- 
pine News.  Real  lives  with  her  husband  on 
Nob  Hill,  and  will  graduate  from  the  nursing 
program  at  City  College  this  December.  In 
addition  to  nursing,  she  plans  to  continue 
writing  about  Filipino  culture.  Her  mother, 
who  arrived  in  San  Francisco  seven  months 
ago,  recently  celebrated  her  sixtieth  birthday. 

Judith  Sundstrom,  "Tools  and  Other 
Methods,  ” Third  Place  Non-Fiction 
El  Sobrante  resident  Judith  Sundstrom  spent 
the  first  twenty-two  years  of  her  life  in  New 
York  and  the  next  twenty-two  in  California. 

As  a nonpracticing  lawyer  with  writing  aspira- 
tions and  the  mother  of  a twenty-year-old  son 
who  has  flown  the  coop,  she  says,  “I’m  a 
middle-aged  runaway  trying  to  reinvent  my- 
self.” Unlike  her  mother,  she  adds,  “I  do  a lot 
of  repair  work  around  the  house  and  love  it." 

Mike  Underhill,  "Toots  and  Harry,  ” 
Honorable  Mention 
Mike  Underhill  is  an  attorney  who  practices 
environmental  law  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  A former  history  major  at  U.C. 
Berkeley,  he  says  his  family  “came  from  Illinois 
over  the  Lassen  Trail  by  covered  wagon  in 
1864,  and  we’ve  lived  in  California  ever 
since."  Mike  and  his  wife  Marsha  Underhill 
purchased  the  Axford  carriage  house  on  25th 
Street  in  1983,  but  Mike  didn’t  encounter  his 
ghost  until  1987,  when  the  couple  moved  into 
the  main  house.  “After  those  four  times  in  ’87, 
I haven't  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  him  since." 

Fiction 

Kristin  Artundsen,  " Small  Things,  ” 
Honorable  Mention 

Kristin  Anundsen  grew  up  in  Minnesota  and 
New  York,  but  she  has  lived  in  San  Francisco 
off  and  on  since  1960.  For  the  past  fourteen 
years,  she’s  been  a resident  of  27th  Street. 
Anundsen  makes  her  living  as  a ghost  writer 
("I  just  collaborated  on  a book  called  Nobody's 
Victim,  about  how  to  wean  yourself  of  therapy 
and  recovery").  In  1993,  she  co-authored  a 
handbook  called  Creating  Community  Any- 
where. but  her  fiction  piece  “Small  Things”  is 
“the  first  short  story  I’ve  written  since  I was 
a teenager.  The  people  in  my  writing  group 
helped  with  the  story  a lot." 

David  Bo  lie,  “ Today  My  Friend,  ” 
Honorable  Mention 

A writer  of  songs  and  stories,  David  Bolle  has 
been  a denizen  of  Noe  Valley  for  fourteen 
years.  In  his  free  time  he  works  in  the  field  of 
electronic  design.  Although  he  regularly  sends 
his  writing  out  to  friends,  “Today  My  Friend" 
is  his  first  published  work. 

Carolyn  Brown,  "Thunderstorms," 
Honorable  Mention 
Eight-year  San  Francisco  resident  Carolyn 
Brown  writes  a monthly  column  on  political 
and  social  issues  for  the  Manna  Times,  a 
neighborhood  newspaper  similar  to  the  Voice. 
These  days  she  is  also  busy  working  on  a 
novel,  Nugget,  about  a young  chef  who  moves 
to  San  Francisco  and  discovers  an  unlikely 
friendship  with  her  estranged  grandmother. 
She  was  born  and  raised  in  Philadelphia. 


William  Carty,  "Ahora  Soy  Tan  Feliz, " 
Second  Place 

William  Carty  is  a Mission  District  visual 
artist  and  poet  who  moved  to  San  Francisco 
from  Connecticut  twenty  years  ago.  His  sec- 
ond-place entry  was  his  first  attempt  at  writ- 
ing fiction.  “It’s  a composite  of  family  and 
friends,  plus  invention,  intended  as  a celebra- 
tion of  our  life  in  the  Mission,"  said  Carty. 
"Ahora  Soy  Tan  Feliz"  also  won  third  place  in 
the  Bay  Guardian's  1995  Fiction  Contest,  but 
the  story  is  published  here  for  the  first  time. 

Nona  Caspers,  "My  Job,  ” Third  Place 
Nona  Caspers  teaches  creative  writing  at  San 
Francisco  State  University.  Her  novel.  The 
Blessed,  was  published  in  1990  by  Silvcrlcaf 
Press.  In  July  1995  she  received  the  Joseph 
Henry  Jackson  Literary  Award  for  short- 
fiction-in-progress  from  California  Intersec- 
tion for  the  Arts.  Caspers,  a native  Min- 
nesotan and  a San  Francisco  resident  since 
1 990,  is  currently  finishing  a master  of  fine 
arts  degree  at  San  Francisco  State  University. 

Cantara  Christopher,  "Salamat  So  Long, " 
Honorable  Mention 

Cantara  Christopher  is  a writer  living  in  San 
Francisco. 

Carol  Cowen,  "A  Rat  in  Shiny  Black 
Shoes,  ’’  First  Place 

Carol  Cowen  majored  in  English  at  Indiana 
University  and  taught  English  in  Japan  from 
1987  to  1989.  Her  flight  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  October  17,  1989,  was  the  first  inter- 
national flight  allowed  to  land  at  SFO  follow- 
ing the  Loma  Pricta  Earthquake.  A former 
Glen  Park  resident,  she  now  lives  with  her 
husband  Carl  Mollcr  in  Kelseyvillc,  where  she 
works  as  a children’s  librarian.  Cowen  won 
second  prize  in  a 1994  Water's  Digest  short- 
story  competition.  She  won  a scholarship  to 
attend  the  1995  Squaw  Valley  Writers  Confer- 
ence, and  is  working  on  a collection  of  stories 
titled  Somewhere  in  Western  Japan. 

Douglas  A.  Konecky,  "The  Tropical 
Bakery,  ’’  Honorable  Mention 
Douglas  A.  Konecky  is  a freelance  songwriter 
who  has  penned  lyrics  for  country  music  stars 
Barbara  Mandrell,  Glen  Campbell,  and  Tanya 
Tucker.  He  has  two  children,  ages  twenty  and 
eleven,  and  moved  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Noe  Valley  two  years  ago. 
“The  Tropical  Bakery”  is  the  fourth  in  a series 
of  “bakery  stories"  Konecky  is  writing.  He  also 
just  completed  his  first  novel. 
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First  Place  Fiction 



A Rat  in  Shiny  Black  Shoes 

Carol  Cowen 


like  a chart  of  beef  cuts  that  hangs  on  the 
wall  of  the  butcher  shop  near  the  school 
where  I teach.  To  strangers  he  will  say, 
“How  old  do  you  think  she  is?  Does  she 
look  30?  How  old?” 

On  that  Sunday  morning  we  soaked 
in  a bath  as  large  and  white  as  a beach. 
While  the  steam  misted  and  quivered  on 
our  bodies  I taught  him  “This  Little 
Piggy."  While  we  made  love  without  a con- 
dom he  taught  me  the  phrase  daijobo.  No 
problem.  Daijobo.  No  problem.  No  prob- 
lem for  him,  but  if  daijobo  were  true,  my 
story  would  have  a different  outcome. 

1 am  not  Japanese.  1 am  not  Japanese. 

I chant  these  words  to  myself  every  day  in 
a kind  of  incantation.  Even  though  I have 
spent  long  evenings  in  friends’  homes  and 
listened  to  their  hearts,  as  they  say,  I am  not 
one  of  them.  I want  to  be,  sometimes. 

In  coffee  shops  I study  the  women’s 
magazines  and  their  make-over  pictures.  I 
look  at  the  pictures  of  women  with  scant 
eyebrows  and  pale  skin  and  scrutinize  how 
they  put  on  their  makeup  to  create  their 
faces.  Then  I understand  my  lover’s  amaze- 
ment at  me.  “This  is  how  you  look  after  a 
bath  — no  makeup  and  so  beautiful!  You 
have  eyebrows.” 

Wakarimashita.  I understand. 

At  seasonal  festivals  in  Osaka  and  in- 
side famous  Kyoto  temples  I look  at  the 
“foreign”  westerners  and  dissociate  myself 
from  them.  They  all  seem  disheveled  and 
sloppy.  In  the  winter  they  are  overstuffed  in 
down  jackets  and  mufflers  and  wool  hats, 
and  in  the  summer  they  seem  naked  in 


short-shorts  and  tank  tops.  I regret  being 
one  of  them. 

When  1 see  mixed  couples,  usually 
Western  men  with  Japanese  women,  they 
look  mismatched.  I watch  my  lover’s  face 
watching  them.  His  eyes  find  mine.  Do  we 
look  like  them?  We  wonder.  We  don’t  speak. 

I am  not  Japanese.  Living  here,  I have 
had  a glimpse  into  a serene  room  with  del- 
icately curved  bamboo  windows,  sliding 
paper  doors,  and  exquisite  ikebana  in  the 


♦ 

“O  hi  sashi  buri” 
Long  time,  no  see. 
The  words  sit  on  me, 
asking  me  to  use  them. 
To  my  lover  I would 
say  these  words,  now, 
if  I saw  him , but  I 
wont.  He  is  somewhere 
in  western  Japan, 
being  a rat. 


alcove,  but  the  room  is  from  an  Asian  mu- 
seum that  1 can  never  occupy. 

To  my  Western  friends  I tell  my  story 
this  way,  animated,  as  if  I didn’t  have  a care 
in  the  world... 

“HE  was  the  one  who  said  daijobo 
while  not  using  a condom.  Daijobo!" 

“Why  didn’t  you  argue?”  my  friends 
ask.  “How  could  you  be  so  stupid?"  glares 
from  their  faces. 

NOW  I AM  ALONE  in  Osaka,  waiting 
for  the  doctor  and  his  black  bag, 
while  my  lover  stays  at  home  in  his  coun- 
try town,  his  black  shiny  shoes  sitting  on 


the  polished  wood  entry  of  his  mother's 
house.  He  is  cushioned  by  four  hundred 
years  of  tradition  in  his  “high"  house. 
“House  marries  house,"  he  told  me.  “You 
have  no  house." 

“Why  arc  you  waiting?  Why  are  you 
alone?"  my  friends  ask.  I say,  “No  one  can 
know.  It’s  better  this  way." 

Its  better  this  way,  I tell  the  empty 
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f J f DRINK  BARLEY  TEA  from 
a small  porcelain  cup  with  a 
golden  rim,  translucent  spots,  and  tiny  red 
crickets  painted  on  the  bottom.  I fill  the 
cup  again  and  again,  smelling  the  cedar 
cork  each  time  I remove  it  from  its'wicker 
thermos.  The  steaming  contents  of  the 
thermos  heat  the  cork,  and  a strong,  rich 
aroma  floods  my  face.  As  I inhale,  I see  an 
image  of  mist  swirling  around  the  tops  of 
tall  eucalyptus  trees.  Their  leaves  snap  in 
the  wind,  filling  the  air  with  a musty,  old- 
house  smell.  Tall  cedars  with  spiky  black 
arms  loom  in  the  fog,  and  for  a moment  I 
am  transported  back  to  my  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia life,  thousands  of  miles  away  and 
not  so  long  ago. 

Hidden  pleasures  like  cork  sniffing 
take  up  my  days  and  nights,  and  make  my 
solitary  life  more  interesting  than  I would 
have  ever  thought  possible.  I sit  in  an 
empty  room  smiling  at  myself.  1 do  not  ac- 
tually see  the  smile.  I feel  it  in  the  tautness 
of  my  cheeks  and  the  crinkles  around  the 
edges  of  my  eyes. 

Wry  thoughts  make  me  smile.  Wry 
thoughts  in  Japanese  and  English,  thoughts 
with  no  need  of  being  pronounced  per- 
fectly. I wonder  if  my  students  also  have 
such  thoughts. 

Many  Japanese  say  to  me,  “But  you 
are  like  Japanese.  You  seem  like  Japanese.” 

I want  to  say,  “But  of  course,  I am,  because 
of  my  Japanese  lover.”  I want  to  say  this, 
but  I don't,  although  the  thought  makes 
me  smile  in  empty  rooms  and  on  local 
trains  that  chug  and  toot  their  way  through 
the  Japanese  countryside. 

I am  fascinated  by  these  trains  — es- 
pecially the  limited  express  trains  which 
stop  for  only  seconds  at  the  small  city 
where  I live.  A few  minutes  before  the 
train's  arrival  I position  myself  at  tracks 
edge,  the  tips  of  my  shoes  touching  the 
edge  of  the  yellow-lined  platform.  I peer 
down  the  track  and  watch  for  the  light.  As 
it  approaches  I prepare  myself  for  the  long, 
slender  cream-and-maroon-colored  train. 
It  is  sleek  and  glides  up  to  me  silently.  My 
body  contracts  and  tingles  at  the  sight  of 
this  train,  and  in  the  first  few  minutes  of 
my  ride  1 feel  as  flushed  as  if  I had  just  been 
with  my  lover.  With  such  thoughts  I smile 
to  myself  on  the  train  and  now,  to  myself, 
in  the  empty  room. 

I think  of  my  students  and  of  teach- 
ing, although  in  Japan  I don’t  exactly  teach, 

I occupy  classrooms  for  short  periods  of 
time.  The  adult  students  are  tired  and  shy, 
and  I put  them  in  small  groups  so  they 
relax  into  English.  When  they  fall  back 
into  Japanese  I chide  them,  saying  “English 
only.”  I move  among  the  groups  and  hear 
one  of  them  say  in  Japanese,  ‘Watch  out. 
Here  comes  ‘English  only.  ” 

I think  of  the  shuffle-shuffle  of  the 
school  manager’s  slippers.  Whenever  she 
wants  something,  I hear  the  clink  of  tea- 
cups and  her  slippered  steps  coming  to- 
ward me  with  tea  and  requests.  I think  of 
walking  through  her  carpeted  school  wear- 
ing shoes,  but  then  I remember  her  after- 
noon ritual  of  hand-washing  dozens  of 
pairs  of  pale-pink  slippers,  and  I feel  guilty 
for  the  unkind  thought.  She  is  good  to  me. 
When  I return  to  school  she  will  smile  and 
say,  “O  hi  sashi  buri,  Joanna-san.  “ 

“O  hi  sashi  buri.  " Long  time,  no  see. 
The  words  sit  on  me,  asking  me  to  use 
them.  To  my  lover  I would  say  these  words, 
now,  if  I saw  him,  but  I won't.  He  is  some- 


where in  western  Japan,  being  a rat.  He  is 
a businessman  in  Hong  Kong -tailored 
suits,  but  to  me  he  is  a rat  in  shiny  black 
shoes. 

IN  THE  EM  PIT  ROOM  the  memories  re- 
turn, overtaking  the  wry  thoughts.  I feel 
my  smile  beginning  to  droop.  The  sadness 
comes,  seeping  into  my  eyes  and  making 
them  dull  and  narrow,  as  if  weighed  down 
by  two  small  lumps  of  mochi. 

I see  black  pine  trees  and  frozen  brown 
fields  fringed  by  a gray,  white-rimmed  Sea 
of  Japan.  It  is  January  on  a drizzly,  cold 
Sunday  morning,  in  a love  hotel  hidden  in 
the  forest  on  the  mountain.  My  lover  has 
driven  us  into  a one-car  garage,  from  which 
we  enter  the  hotel  room  directly. 

I think  it’s  our  own  private  domain 
until  the  maid  appears  from  the  bathroom, 
a kerchief  around  her  head  and  a plastic 
sack  in  her  hand.  Though  the  sheets  are 
fresh,  the  bed  is  still  warm  from  the  heat  of 
the  previous  hour’s  lovers. 


Later,  when  we  leave  the  room,  my 
lover  wraps  my  scarf  around  me  and  says, 
“I  must  take  care  of  you,  because  you  are 
older  than  me." 

For  him,  age  is  an  obsession.  When  we 
celebrate  our  birthdays,  they  are  one 
decade  apart.  I don’t  mind  being  older,  but 
my  age  seems  to  scare  him. 

Each  time  he  sees  me,  I am  a different 
age.  Different  parts  of  me  have  different 
ages.  Sometimes  I feel  him  looking  at  me 
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room.  The  late  afternoon  sun  burns  through 
the  paper-screened  door,  and  shadows 
from  a branch-filled  vase  silhouette  the 
screen  and  spill  onto  the  tatami  floor. 

It’s  better  this  way.  He  smokes.  The 
conversations  we  had  were  oblique.  He 
would  visit  the  school,  sometimes  hung 
over  and  looking  bad.  I would  ask,  "Why 
do  you  do  this?"  and  he  would  say,  “I  don’t 
know.”  Even  if  we  had  the  same  language, 
I sensed  no  more  words  would  be  spoken. 
I wondered,  and  he  didn’t  know. 


Between  us  were  secrets 
and  long  nights.  After  the 
school  closed  at  nine  o'clock 
we  would  meet  in  a 
neighboring  town,  farther 
down  the  train  line,  where 
he  waited for  me  in  his 
Chrysler,  smoking  cigarettes 
and  counting  his  stacks 
°f  yen,  stashed  like  scratch 
paper  in  the  glove  box. 


There  was,  though,  a feeling  between 
us.  It  connected  us  at  odd  moments,  when 
standing  on  a busy  street  corner,  or  sitting 
in  an  empty  classroom  in  the  middle  of  a 
sunny  afternoon,  his  pearl-gray  silk  suit 
stufted  in  a student  chair,  the  sun  glinting 
off  his  black  hair  and  those  shiny  black 
shoes.  “Teach  Miki,”  he  would  say,  his  pale 
round  face  smooth  and  grinning  up  at  me. 

On  the  first  day  of  spring  he  appeared 
with  a soft  breeze,  holding  red  roses 
wrapped  in  pink-and-white  department 
store  paper.  “I  will  take  you  to  lunch,”  he 
said,  “a  long  lunch  at  the  best  French 
restaurant  with  white  wine  to  drink  and 


chocolate  gateau  for  dessert." 

"A  teacher  doesn’t  drink  at  lunch,”  I 
said.  But  1 did  drink,  seduced  and  in- 
trigued by  the  tiny  French  cafe  perched  on 
the  second  story  of  a boutique  of  all  black 
clothes,  twenty  or  thirty  suits  floating 
around  the  shop,  on  mannequins  with  no 
heads. 

Between  us  were  secrets  and  long 
nights.  After  the  school  closed  at  nine 
o’clock  we  would  meet  in  a neighboring 
town,  farther  down  the  train  line,  where  he 
waited  for  me  in  his  Chrysler,  smoking  cig- 
arettes and  counting  his  stacks  of  yen, 
stashed  like  scratch  paper  in  the  glove  box. 

On  moonless  nights  we  held  hands 
and  walked  along  willow-lined  canals  to 
whiskey  bars  where  hostesses  showed  us 
their  teenaged  daughters’  pictures  and  told 
us  that  no  one  must  know  that  this  is  where 
they  worked,  that  we  must  keep  their  se- 
cret. Old  geishas  stumbled  drunk  as  they 
bowed  us  out  the  door.  These  sights  were 
forbidden  for  me  the  foreigner  to  sec,  but 
he  wanted  to  show  me.  The  power  of  this 
secret  was  more  thrilling  than  sex. 

In  an  ice-cold  movie  theater  in  the 
middle  of  a steamy  afternoon  we  said 
goodbye.  We  watched  a Walt  Disney  movie 
and  ate  popcorn  and  ice-cream  bars,  while 
I shivered  and  he  wrapped  me  in  his  silk 
suit  jacket.  I hoped  to  leave  it  with  choco- 
late smears  and  butter  stains,  instead  of 
tears.  He  touched  his  hand  to  my  stomach 
and  said  akachan  as  he  handed  me  a bun- 
dle of  yen  for  the  Osaka  doctor.  I didn’t 
know  the  word  akachan;  at  that  moment  I 
only  wanted  to  be  home  in  my  own  apart- 
ment with  my  maroon  leather  pocket  dic- 
tionary. I wanted  to  be  alone  with  the 
words  on  the  fragile,  gold-rimmed  pages. 

I hold  the  dictionary  in  one  palm  now, 
its  soft  small  cover  protecting  thousands  of 
words.  Akachan,  “baby,”  “little  red  one.”  I 
trace  the  kanji  and  hiragana  characters  of 
the  word  akachan  on  the  table,  dipping  my 
left  forefinger  in  the  tiny  cup  of  cool  bar- 
ley tea.  The  pale  brown  slashes  and  loops 
bleed  onto  the  white  wood  table. 

Slowly,  I move  from  feeling  to 
thought.  My  mind  searches  for  one  wry 
thought,  and  I remember. . . Daijobo.  Soon 
the  akachan,  the  baby,  will  be  daijobo.  ♦ 


First  Place  Poetry 

<$>  


olecular  Diffusion  in  the  AIDS  Ward 


Above  the  waxy  petals,  pink-tipped,  white 
between  perianth  and  pistil,  anther 
and  stamen,  in  ridges  or  in  hollows 
we  can't  see  the  scent  molecules  gather, 
cluster  together,  membrane  to  membrane, 

until  the  corolla's  terrible  burst 
when  they  rush  out  at  last,  sweeping  the  air 
with  their  unmistakable  burning  scent 
making  you,  in  your  bed,  remember  smoke 
curling  from  a beach  fire  under  bright  stars, 
remember  ironing  your  blue  plaid  shirt, 
blowing  out  the  party  candles  at  dawn. 

How  steadily  the  scent  molecules  move 
toward  any  air  where  they  still  don’t  exist, 
drifting  into  the  hospital’s  tight  corridor 
filtering  out  ammonia  and  bleach  and  disease, 
diffracting  around  the  shut  window  glass, 
propelled  by  their  own  force  of  loneliness 
dispersing  into  the  bright  city  wind, 
scattering  above  the  square  fenced  yards 
chantelling  as  they  hit  blue  atmosphere 
freighting  the  sky  with  Canada  lily 
kiting  up  toward  equilibrium. 
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A Smokers  Dilemma 

Ed  Menendez 


f ) M AM  perpetually  amused  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  pub- 
lic debate  over  smoking  is  carried  out  in  a 
tone  of  high  moral  dudgeon,  as  though 
smokers  were  on  a par  with  NAMBLA 
members,  only  smellier.  The  idea  that 
smokers  can  be  shamed  into  quitting  isn’t 
so  much  wrong  as  it  is  spectacularly  obtuse, 
like  telling  lemmings  that  suicide  is  a sin. 

The  truth  is,  anybody  who’s  still  smok- 
ing at  this  point  has  about  the  same  degree 
of  choice  as  a passenger  in  a falling  plane. 
It’s  too  late  to  decide  you  shouldn’t  come 
aboard,  and  there’s  no  place  else  to  go. 

I recently  enrolled  in  a stop-smoking 
clinic  operated  by  a hospital  in  the  Napa 
Valley.  Or  as  I like  to  think  of  it,  I agreed 
to  pay  $2,500  for  the  privilege  of  allowing 
a bunch  of  strangers  to  deprive  me  of  cig- 
arettes, caffeine,  and  red  meat  for  seven 
days.  The  notion  of  charging  $2,500  for 
the  service  seemed  like  an  effective  tactic, 
the  idea  being  that  with  the  stakes  so  high, 
my  motivation  to  succeed  would  equal  my 
fear  that  my  wife  would  kill  me  if  I didn’t. 
But  the  addition  of  coffee  and  beef  to  the 
interdict  seemed  gratuitous,  like  telling  a 
convict  that  he  had  to  give  up  cigars  and 
vanilla  milkshakes  along  with  his  fondness 
for  kiting  checks  in  order  to  be  paroled. 

I suppose  it  didn’t  make  a difference, 
though.  Once  they  took  away  both  my  cig- 
arettes and  my  coffee,  I slept  through  near- 
ly the  entire  experience  and  hardly  noticed 
the  absence  of  meat.  Misery  can  only  be 
multiplied  so  far.  Beyond  a certain  point, 
the  body  just  pretends  to  be  dead  and  waits 
for  better  days. 

The  clinic  was  scheduled  to  begin  on 
the  17th  of  February,  and  I was  informed 
by  the  packet  that  arrived  in  the  mail  that 
1 would  “graduate"  on  the  24th.  Along 
with  a map  and  some  helpful  information 
(“Smoke  more  before  quilting — this  over- 
kill may  spoil  your  taste  for  cigarettes”),  the 
packet  contained  the  usual  medical  history 
forms  and  something  called  “A  Decisional 
Balance  Sheet,”  which  asked  me  to  list  five 
reasons  for  quitting  as  well  as  five  reasons 
for  continuing  to  smoke. 

Clearly,  I was  supposed  to  learn  from 
this  exercise  that  all  reasons  for  smoking  are 
spurious,  but  I found  the  simple-minded- 
ness of  the  tactic  infuriating,  and  had  to 
suppress  the  urge  to  write  “I  am  a bad  boy” 


Misery  can  only  be 
multiplied  so  far. 
Beyond  a certain  pointy 
the  body  just  pretends 
to  be  dead  and  waits  for 
better  days. 


500  times  in  response.  But  since  this  was 
serious  business,  I tried  to  treat  it  with  as 
much  respect  as  1 could  muster.  So  under 
reasons  to  smoke,  I wrote:  “Helps  burn  up 
anger,”  and  “Shows  contempt  for  the 
sniveling,  pantywaist  rule-followers.”  Under 
reasons  to  quit,  I cited:  “Makes  life  easier 
in  depraved,  puritanical,  sanctimonious 
nonsmoking  world.” 

These  are  true  answers  — however 


much  good  they  do  me.  My  experience  of 
rehab  clinics,  which  is  more  considerable 
than  I’d  like,  suggests  that  such  blasts  of 
honesty  are  generally  treated  as  though 
they  had  been  spoken  in  a foreign  lan- 
guage, preferably  a dead  one.  At  the  alco- 
hol rehab  from  which  I “graduated”  some 
years  ago,  the  social  worker  taking  my  his- 
tory read  from  her  form,  “What  do  you 
wish  for?”  When  I replied,  “A  brass  liver,” 
she  stuck  her  finger  in  her  ear  to  clear  it  be- 
fore moving  on  to  the  next  question. 

I DON’T  SEEM  to  have  much  luck  (or 
patience)  with  the  kinds  of  “affirmative” 
therapies  that  are  in  vogue  these  days.  Be- 
fore I enrolled  in  the  stop-smoking  clinic, 
I tried  a hypnotherapist.  When  my  habit 
proved  impervious  to  her  arts,  she  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  if  we  spent  a few  ses- 


sions talking  about  my  problem,  it  would 
put  me  in  a frame  of  mind  more  amenable 
to  quitting.  In  the  process  of  seeking  this 
amenable  frame  of  mind  (a  mythical  crea- 
ture apparently  related  to  the  unicorn),  I 
told  her  about  my  fear  of  driving  over  Bay 
Area  bridges.  I guess  she  decided  I needed 
validation,  because  she  shared  a fear  of  her 
own:  she  was  terrified  of  stopping  her  car 
under  an  overpass,  since  in  an  earthquake 
it  might  fall  down  and  squash  her.  I hadn’t 
ever  thought  about  the  overpasses,  but  I 
immediately  recognized  the  legitimacy  of 
her  observation:  the  overpasses,  like  the 
bridges,  were  clearly  deathtraps  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs. 

I don’t  get  out  much  anymore.  But  at 
least  I’ve  been  able  to  disqualify  hypno- 
therapy— along  with  gum,  hole  punchers, 
patches,  plastic  cigarettes,  and  acupuncture 
— as  a potential  cure  for  smoking. 

In  case  you  think  I’m  som^kind  of  in- 
corrigible reprobate,  let  me  emphasize  that 
I believe  completely  that  smoking  is  both 
deadly  and  vile.  I am  tortured  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  my  vice  is  shortening  the  lives  of 
my  loved  ones,  not  to  mention  my  own. 

I watched  my  father,  a smoker  all  his 
life,  spend  his  last  years  unable  to  walk 
across  the  living  room  without  pausing  to 
rest.  He  died  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  attached 


to  a respirator,  suffocating  slowly.  That  ex- 
perience actually  did  inspire  me  to  quit  for 
about  a year.  But  it  seems  that,  in  my  case, 
cell-memory  functions  more  powerfully 
and  effectively  than  whatever  it  is  that  goes 
on  in  my  brain.  So  while  the  memory  of 
my  father’s  death  faded,  the  memory  of 
smoking  remained  fresh  and  appealing. 

By  now,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that,  exorbitant  sums  of  money  notwith- 
standing, I flunked  the  smoking  clinic.  Ac- 
tually I graduated,  and  I have  the  certif- 
icates, tee  shirts,  buttons,  and  other  doodads 
to  prove  it.  They  even  gave  me  a water  bot- 
tle with  which  to  re-hydrate  myself  after 
“exercising  away”  the  craving  for  nicotine. 

But  success  was  short-lived,  and  after 
a couple  of  weeks  of  alternately  hiding 
under  the  covers  or  shambling  around  like 
a refugee  from  a zombie  movie,  I caved  in 
and  resumed  smoking.  I’ve  been  a happy, 
if  repugnant,  wretch  ever  since. 

I suppose  I shouldn’t  be  surprised.  The 
clinic’s  cheerleading  approach  to  quitting 
seems  about  as  relevant  to  the  visceral  is- 
sues of  addiction  as  whipped  cream  on  a 
bullet  wound.  After  thirty  years  of  public 
service  announcements  that  mostly  boil 
down  to  the  smug  observation  that  “you’re 
going  to  die,”  nobody  smokes  lightly  any- 
more. I go  to  bed  every  night  wondering 
whether  the  spot  on  my  lung  that  will  ul- 


timately kill  me  has  made  its  appearance 
yet.  If  I could  quit,  I would.  The  truth  is 
that  the  inevitable  consequences  of  smok- 
ing make  me  less  miserable  (until  they 
arise)  than  the  immediate  consequences  of 
quitting.  Until  the  therapy  industry  figures 
out  how  to  address  that  dilemma,  the 
thunder  of  reproach  to  which  I’m  daily 
subjected  amounts  to  little  more  than  self- 
serving  blather. 

HEN  I CONSIDER  smoking  as  a 
social  issue,  I see  devils  on  all  sides. 
A society  that  has  truly  absorbed  the  mes- 
sage that  tobacco  kills  would  have  banned 
its  manufacture  and  use  a long  time  ago 
and  lumped  offenders  into  the  same  crim- 
inal categories  as  dope  dealers  and  crack 
heads.  I’m  not  suggesting  this  is  good  so- 
cial policy,  merely  that  it  is  our  country’s 
chosen  method  for  regulating  hard  drugs. 

Yet  tobacco  has  remained  substantially 
exempt.  We’ve  evolved  a hodgepodge  of 
laws  that  permit  smoking,  while,  perhaps 
in  frustration  at  their  inability  to  criminal- 
ize it,  nonsmokers  resort  to  vilifying  smok- 
ers and  herding  them  into  pens  like  cattle. 
It  seems  that  nonsmokers  need  smokers 
much  more  desperately  than  they  need  a 
smoke-free  world.  The  two  groups  repre- 
sent the  yin  and  yang  of  American  culture, 


like  the  sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants 
who  voted  for  Prop.  1 87. 

The  fact  is  that  no-smoking  laws  have 
less  to  do  with  restricting  smoking  than 
with  finding  new  ways  to  make  money 
from  it.  I'he  therapy  industry  spawned  in 
the  wake  of  this  health  crisis  is  a case  in 
point.  But  the  laws  that  purport  to  regulate 
smoking  create  potential  profits  as  well. 

Last  winter,  for  example,  when  I vis- 
ited the  South  Street  Seaport  — New  York 
City’s  version  of  Pier  39  — smoking  was 
banned  on  the  outdoor  pier  itself,  as  well 
as  in  the  enclosed  mall  that  adjoins  it.  But 
in  the  mall  were  restaurants,  each  of  which 
had  a bar  at  the  edge  of  the  malls  common 
thoroughfare.  And  each  of  those  bars  was 
furnished  with  ashtrays.  The  message  was 
clear:  it’s  not  that  you  can’t  smoke  in  the 
mall,  you  just  can’t  do  it  for  free. 

By  contrast,  the  smoking  sections  at 
the  Oakland  Coliseum  seem  to  be  com- 
pletely free  — of  everything,  including  a 
place  to  sit.  (Some  of  them  don’t  even  have 
ashtrays.)  I guess  the  management  there 
hasn’t  yet  realized  that  they  can  charge 
some  of  their  patrons  twice  and  look  like 
progressives  while  doing  so. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue  are  the 
tobacco  company  executives,  those  seven 
or  eight  stooges  we  saw  on  TV  during  the 
congressional  hearings  not  so  long  ago.  My 
friend  Ellen,  who  once  threw  a stuffed  an- 
imal out  of  a window  at  me  when  she  saw 
me  smoking  on  her  porch,  recalls  watching 
as  these  guys  were  asked  whether  they  al- 
lowed their  children  to  smoke.  She  had  a 
hard  time  deciding  who  to  hate  more,  the 
hypocrites  who  said  that  smoking  was  safe 
but  didn’t  want  their  kids  doing  it,  or  the 
slugs  who  figured  that  encouraging  their 
kids  to  smoke  was  a small  price  to  pay  to 
keep  their  public  image  consistent. 

Underneath  all  these  groups,  and 
propping  them  up,  are  the  addicts  them- 
selves, who  would  like  either  to  get  free  of 
the  habit  or  at  least  be  allowed  to  indulge 
it  in  peace. 

SO  TRY  TO  KEEP  a kind  thought  the 
next  time  you  see  a group  of  smokers 
huddled  in  the  rain  outside  an  office  build- 
ing. They’re  not  the  latest  incarnation  of 
the  Red  Menace,  just  people  with  a prob- 
lem. If  you’re  not  an  addict  yourself,  be 
grateful.  It  was  only  the  luck  of  the  envi- 
ronmental/genetic draw  that  spared  you. 
To  turn  your  good  fortune  into  a club  with 
which  to  pound  others  is  unbecoming. 

Although  my  dad  didn’t  succeed  in 
quitting  smoking  until  it  was  too  late,  he 
did  manage  to  quit  drinking  in  his  mid- 
forties.  I managed  the  trick  a little  sooner, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  For  me,  it  was  a 
decision  born  of  sheer  misery.  Once  it  hurt 
more  to  drink  than  not  to,  quitting  became 
as  easy  as  pulling  my  hand  out  of  the  fire. 

I don’t  know  why  my  dad  stopped 
drinking.  I assume  his  reasons  were  similar 
to  mine,  since  he  remained  completely  un- 
moved through  20  years  of  my  mother’s 
threats  to  leave  with  us  kids  or,  failing  that, 
to  brain  him  with  a skillet.  I conclude  from 
this  that  no  amount  of  extrinsic  misery- 
making is  likely  to  sway  the  genuine  ad- 
dict. (You  don’t  know  my  mother.)  It’s  also 
clear  that  the  pain  principle  is  useless  when 
it  comes  to  smoking.  By  the  time  smoking 
became  more  painful  for  my  dad  than  not 
smoking,  the  damage  was  irreversible. 

Given  the  mountain  of  evidence  that 
has  accumulated  on  the  dangers  of  smok- 
ing, you’d  think  I would  have  made  some 
effort  to  get  him  to  quit  sooner.  The  truth 
is,  I never  even  tried.  During  a private  mo- 
ment at  his  funeral,  I took  out  my  AA  so- 
briety coin  and  tucked  it  in  his  jacket 
pocket.  He  never  went  to  AA,  and  would 
not  have  accepted  the  coin  — or  the  prin- 
ciple it  represented  — if  he  were  alive.  I 
guess  it  was  my  way  of  saying  that  I had 
learned  the  lesson  he  died  for.  Maybe 
someone  will  do  the  same  for  me.  ♦ 
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Second  Place  Fiction 

<$> 

Ah  ora  Soy  Tan  Feliz 

(I’m  So  Happy  Now) 

William  Carry 


HE  BLACK  FRIJOLE  pan 
never  leaves.  It  lives  on  the 
back  burner  to  the  left  of  the  ancient  ket- 
tle. And  very  often  it  seems  that  I,  Artemia 
Prado,  am  standing  in  my  place,  turning 
tortillas  over  the  gas  flame  of  a front 
burner.  But  on  this  occasion  it  makes  me 
crazy  because  these  tortillas  are  for  my  sis- 
ter’s husband  whose  name  I wish  not  to 
speak  or  spit. 

So  now  its  a chore;  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  it.  Something  I could  love  has  been  ru- 
ined, like  black  ink  dropped  into  a glass  of 
agua.  Now  it's  a gray  cloud  job.  Mira,  it's 
like  the  man  himself,  who  once  was  sweet 
like  candy  and  muy  guapo.  Today,  if  you 
look  up  pendejo  in  the  dictionary,  you  will 
find  his  picture  there.  Some  have  a talent 
for  bright  and  light  and  sparkle  like  myTia 
Marta  entering  a room.  But  this  man  my 
poor  sister  married  because  of  her  sweet 
tooth  is  El  Rey  of  Dark  and  I curse  him  and 
myself  for  feeding  his  nowhere  ass.  But 
Mira,  you  see,  he  is  even  putting  his  cloud 
over  my  story. 

Usually  this  kitchen  is  a room  of 
warmth  and  joys  and  smells  I cannot  de- 
scribe, like  the  little  casa  of  my  childhood, 
back  in  my  country,  my  other  country. 

I remember  mi  Abuela  then,  standing 
at  the  fire  as  I do  now.  Today  my  Mami  and 
I return  the  love  of  then  with  our  love  of 
today,  for  Abuelita  lives  with  us  still.  Some- 
times I feel  that  we  changed  places  — as  I 
grew  taller,  Abuelita  seemed  to  shrink.  As 
she  cared  for  me,  fed  me,  now  1 try,  when 
I mess  up  everything  else,  to  be  true  blue 
to  mi  Abuela. 


I NEVER  KNEW  Abuelo,  my  grandpa. 

He  became  an  angel  when  1 was  a baby. 
He  is  a photograph  on  our  mantel,  the  one 
Papi  is  turning  into  little  by  little.  He  is  a 
secret  friend  1 talk  to  like  a prayer.  They 
told  me  he  held  me  and  looked  into  my 
eyes.  I can  close  my  eyes  and  see  the  look 
on  his  face  in  that  photograph. 

It  makes  me  think  of  Abuelita  and 
how  was  her  life  with  him?  — the  man  in 
the  photograph  the  color  of  tea  who  looks 
like  my  Papi  of  today,  so  that  I can’t  imag- 
ine that  one  was  older,  one  was  father  of 
the  other,  one  held  a tiny  hand  in  the  tree- 
root  photograph  hands. 

When  I speak  at  night  to  him  like  a se- 
cret prayer,  there  is  something — the  rus- 
tling of  leaves  or  quivering  candle  sound, 
which  I know  is  his  secret  whisper  back  to 
me.  If  you  could  see  his  photograph,  he  has 
a quiet  smile.  If  he  is  like  a second  Papi,  he’s 
the  one  who  never  gets  loud. 

Yes,  my  flesh-and-blood,  living-color 
Papi  is  a horse  of  a different  color.  When 
the  goat  voice  of  Beny  Mor^  parts  the  air. 


when  Papi  drinks  and  tries  to  dance  with 
everyone.  A few  times  a year  Mami  surren- 
ders and  half  smiles  like  a queen,  like  she  is 
somewhere  else  distant  as  she  glides 
smooth  and  effortlessly  while  Papi  cranks 
away  like  a dancing  octopus,  almost  to 
squeeze  life.  He  knows  for  certain  that  he 
is  a great  dancer  though  no  one  can  dance 
with  him,  though  he  never  notices.  Just 
hold  on  for  the  ride.  Without  a doubt 
they’re  cracking  up  before  long.  And  at  that 
moment  no  one  can  resist,  men  or  women, 
to  fall  in  love  with  him.  That  is  my  Papi. 
And  be  sure  of  one  thing — he  has  no  quiet 
smile.  His  smile  is  a trumpet,  not  a rustling 
leaf.  He  is  in  color  for  sure. 


HOW  CAN  IT  BE  that  some  people  can 
be  bright  trumpets  and  others  can  be 
gray  wet  clouds? 

When  the  world  is  in  love  with  my 
dancing  Papi,  no  one  is  more  in  love  than 
my  sister.  Who  is  always  the  next  dancer 
after  Mami?  Who  will  keep  going,  with 
hands  locked  around  his  neck? 

It’s  very  strange  to  me,  to  think  that 
this  girl  chose  a cloud  husband.  In  a mag- 
azine the  writer  said  many  women  marry 
their  father,  but  they  don’t  know  my  sister. 
No  way  they  ever  saw  her  dance  with  Papi, 
as  he  sang  along  “Ahora  soy  tan  feliz”  with 
his  beloved  patron  saint  Beny  Mord  in  our 
happy  kitchen  with  even  the  pots  smiling. 
At  those  times  the  hot  tortillas  jump  their 
own  little  dance  from  one  palm  to  another. 
They  are  not  like  turning  over  rocks.  No, 
my  sister  married  something  else  that  is  a 
mystery  to  me. 

When  people  are  falling  asleep  in  their 
chairs  or  laughing  their  way  out  the  kitch- 
en door  as  the  evening  ends,  Papi  tells  them 
just  as  he  does  after  singing  “Ahora  soy  tan 
feliz" — “Life  is  short.”  As  they  fade  into 
the  indigo  night,  released  from  the  warm 
abrazo  of  our  kitchen  glow,  to  the  glow  of 
the  pumpkin  moon  — “Life  is  short.”  If 
everybody  had  a bumpersticker,  that  one 
would  be  his. 


u T IFE  IS  SHORT"  makes  me  think  of 
JL/mi  Abuelo,  now  an  angel.  Young 
people,  they  say  in  magazines,  don’t  think 
about  life  and  death,  but  they  don’t  know 
me.  Mi  Papi  sometimes  adds  “We  have 
today,”  and  maybe  he  thinks  of  this  as  he’s 
squeezing  life  in  our  laughing  kitchen. 

If  it  is  short,  what  do  I do  with  my 
today?  That  is  my  thought.  My  Papi, 
Mami,  sister?  I think  — how  can  I make 
even  pots  smile?  Maybe  it  is  I,  Artemia 
Prado,  standing  at  my  front  burner,  listen- 
ing for  rustling  leaves,  turning  rocks  till 
they  begin  to  dance  from  palm  to  palm.  ♦ 


Third  Place  Poetry 

^ 


te’s  Ferry 

Without  memory 

of  which  side  of  the  river  we  stood — 

I remember  the  clang 

of  the  bell  we  rang  to  beckon  the  ferryman: 
brass,  anchored  on  a rusty  hook 
against  the  side  of  a shack; 
my  father’s  broad  hand  curled 
around  the  rope  as  he  drew  it  toward 
his  chest,  the  bell  sound  rousting 
a thrush  out  of  maples  beyond  the  shack. 


This,  his  Sunday  surprise  to  me: 

flat,  wooden  ferry, 

truck  tires  lashed  to  three  sides: 

tiller  and  engine  mounted 

on  the  exposed  rear.  The  ferryman 

eased  our  car  onto  its  broad  back 

atop  the  Potomac,  churning  and  brisk, 

as  the  riverbank  mingled  with  bare  root, 

and  early  wisteria  slapped 

amethyst  across  the  bitter  landscape. 


Midlife  stranger  to  his  five  daughters, 

he  chose  the  only  free  day 

between  three  jobs,  to  know  me: 

grey  suited,  cigarette  in  one  hand 

resting  next  to  the  yellow  tulle  skirt 

of  my  Christmas  dress,  its  black  velvet  bodice 

embroidered  with  small  bluebirds;  hair 

fisted  in  hurtful  braids  up  the  back  of  my  head: 

pale,  dresden  sky  on  the  eastern  shore, 

fading  as  we  crossed  toward  home 

where  a hundred  years  earlier, 

General  Lee,  father  to  four  daughters, 

three  sons,  traversed  this  river 

torn  by  love  so  great  for  one  place 

he  renounced  everything,  his  life 

slowly  unwound  to  a single  day 

in  September:  Lee’s  Miserables, 

they  called  themselves,  crossed  Antietam  Creek 

with  books,  photos,  flute  or  guitar; 

tobacco,  rifles,  and  sabers;  led 


by  a drummer  boy  whose  photograph 

I bought  for  my  son  this  year,  in  a museum; 

rough  homespun  jacket,  each  sleeve  decorated — 

right  arm  loosely  dangling,  left  hand  resting  at  his  belt: 

unblemished  face;  beautiful  lips; 

pale,  smooth  cheeks;  tufts  of  ragged  hair 

against  his  ears — eyes  clear,  too  shy 

to  look  directly  into  the  lens:  afraid 

of  what  he  may  see,  or  all  that  he  will  never  see, 

as  if  to  view  each  memory  of  his  brief  life. 

There  stands  his  grandfather,  lanky  farmer  strapped 
behind  a plow  navigating  crooked  furrows 
of  rock  and  clay.  Father  and  brother, 
absent  for  so  long  he  can’t  recall  a face, 
but  listens  for  their  voices  whenever  soldiers 
pass  the  south  fence  until,  one  day,  he  bundles 
extra  shoes,  father’s  razor,  photo  of  his  mother: 
cool  duckweed  slows  his  feet  as  they  turn, 
burnish  the  worn  lane  which  flanks  a nearby  river. 

Jody  Mahoney 
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Third  Place  Fiction 


My  Job 

Nona  Caspers 


f J I STEP  OUTSIDE  my  kitch- 
^ en  door  and  see  Cindi  play- 
ing with  her  new  doll  on  the  side  patio. 
Our  father  gave  her  the  doll  last  year  before 
he  died.  She  changes  the  doll’s  diaper  with 
a real  diaper  she  used  to  wear.  She  bends 
over  the  doll,  folds  the  diaper  in  half  the 
long  way,  tucks  in  the  edges.  Her  hair  wisps 
up  from  the  back  of  her  neck. 

"You  have  to  wear  a coat  today,"  she 
says  in  a low  voice.  “You  have  to  eat  your 
food.”  The  whole  scene  makes  me  laugh 
because  she  is  three  years  old  and  can’t  even 
dress  herself. 

It  is  so  hot  I can  feel  the  fluid  around 
my  brain  boil.  The  heat  makes  me  insane. 
I stand  at  the  top  of  the  patio  steps  eating 
my  lunch.  My  mother  is  in  the  living  room 
eating  a cantaloupe,  crying  and  watching 
soap  operas.  I throw  a soggy  green  bean  at 
my  sisters  head.  The  bean  catches  in  the 
baby  wisps  of  hair  on  her  neck.  She  lifts  her 
head,  reaches  one  chubby  arm  back  and 
brushes  her  shoulder.  I throw  another 
green  bean  and  it  flies  over  her  head  and 
lands  smack  on  her  doll’s  arm.  She  looks  up 
and  sees  me.  She  starts  to  scream. 

"Lori,  why  can’t  you  just  leave  her 
alone,”  my  mother  yells  from  inside. 
“You’re  like  some  kind  of  monster.”  The 
telephone  rings  and  she  answers  it. 

I feel  ashamed  but  I have  gotten  used 
to  this.  Shame  feels  the  same  as  other  emo- 
tions, like  fear,  or  sadness,  or  even  happi- 
ness. I do  not  want  to  be  nice  anymore. 


"You’re  bad,"  Cindi  says. 

“I  know  I’m  bad,"  I say.  “So  what?” 

I sit  down  with  my  plate  and  she  turns 
so  she  can  see  me,  pats  the  doll’s  head  while 
keeping  an  eye  on  me.  The  honey-colored 
wisps  of  her  hair  fluff  around  her  round 
face.  1 imagine  she  is  the  angel  that  flies  to 
Mary  and  gives  her  the  news  that  Jesus  is 
coming  back  to  save  the  world. 

"You’re  selfish,”  Cindi  says. 

“Yes,  I am.” 


♦ 

Cindi  concentrates 
on  pulling  the  clothes 
she  just  put  on  her  doll 
off  ^er  d°ll  She  does 
this  all  day  long, 
as  if  it  were  her  job , 
on  off  on  off,  like  some 
kind  of  robot.  One  day 
I gave  her  a shirt  with 
a tiny  neck  and  she 
tried  all  day  to  get  it  over 
the  doll's  fat  head. 


“You’re  lazy.” 

“Yes,  I am.  Lazy  as  a fart." 

LAST  YEAR  I swam  on  the  swim  team 
and  broke  the  50-yard  butterfly 
record.  I used  to  swim  across  lakes  in  Min- 
nesota with  my  Dad  in  a boat  next  to  me. 
One  arm  over  the  other,  the  water  gliding 
into  my  ears,  the  world  under  me  dark  and 
green.  I could  hear  my  Dad’s  oars  whir. 
Every  once  in  a while  he’d  call  out,  How 
you  doin?  I’d  lift  my  arm  and  make  the  OK 
sign,  glide  it  back  through  the  water,  the 
sun  all  over  me  but  never  hot,  my  limbs 
clean  and  cool  as  a rock.  I’d  feel  my  heart 
beating  in  my  throat,  my  love  for  my  Dad 
beating  in  my  throat.  Mom  was  with  Cindi 
on  the  shore,  eating  peanut  butter  on  crackers 
and  watching  us  disappear  into  the  sunset. 

Cindi  concentrates  on  pulling  the 
clothes  she  just  put  on  her  doll  off  her  doll. 
She  does  this  all  day  long,  as  if  it  were  her 
job,  on  off  on  off,  like  some  kind  of  robot. 
One  day  I gave  her  a shirt  with  a tiny  neck 
and  she  tried  all  day  to  get  it  over  the  doll’s 
fat  head.  Now  she  takes  one  doll  arm  out 
of  its  sleeve,  but  the  other  won’t  budge.  She 
tugs  and  tugs  and  her  lip  begins  to  quiver 
like  she’s  going  to  burst  into  tears  and  then 
it  will  be  water  all  day  and  I’ll  have  to  rock 
her  on  my  lap  and  it’s  too  hot. 

“Do  you  want  some  help?"  I ask. 

“Go  away,"  she  says. 

“I  wish  I could,”  I say  and  laugh. 

I sit  down  on  the  concrete  next  to  her 
and  take  the  doll.  I gendy  ease  its  arm 
through  the  hole  of  the  shirt.  The  plastic 
head  and  limbs  are  sewn  on  and  the  body 
is  stuffed  with  feathers.  I squeeze  the  doll’s 
chest  against  my  chest.  I bounce  it  on  my 
knee  a few  times,  say  “Giddyup”  in  a low 
voice.  I bounce  higher  and  higher  until  the 
doll’s  head  and  limbs  fly  up  and  snap 
down.  I make  the  doll  swim  in  the  air.  I 
know  I can  give  her  the  doll  now  and  say 
something  nice.  I think  of  what  would  sur- 
prise her  most. 


“Nice  and  soft,"  I say.  “Cuddly."  I 
don’t  want  to  give  the  doll  back  to  her.  I see 
across  the  fence  between  our  house  and  the 
neighbors'  the  two  girls  close  to  my  age 
kneeling  on  their  backyard  hill  playing 
Chinese  jump-rope.  Their  father  sits  in  a 
yellow  chair  behind  them. 


I chase  her  across  the 
back  yard,  running, 
hunching,  and  even  while 
I yell  I feel  the  shame 
rise  up  in  my  throat  and 
it  feels  good. 


The  heat  is  making  me  dizzy.  My 
throat  is  dry.  I feel  like  my  chest  has  been 
stuffed  with  sand,  like  I’m  a beached  carp. 

I see  my  mother’s  knee  pressed  against 
the  living-room  picture  window  and  it  re- 
minds me  of  a face  pressed  flat  against  glass. 

“Let’s  go  in  the  back  yard." 

Cindi  smiles  and  we  get  up  and  walk 
around  the  side  of  the  house.  The  grass  is 
dry  and  yellow.  The  rabbit  cage  is  empty 
because  I stopped  filling  the  rabbit’s  dish.  I 
hunch  down  and  whisper  into  Cindi’s  ear, 
“I  hate  you.”  She  begins  to  run  and  scream. 

I chase  her  across  the  back  yard,  run- 
ning, hunching,  and  even  while  I yell  I feel 
the  shame  rise  up  in  my  throat  and  it  feels 
good.  I imagine  how  we  look  from  above, 
a mean  thirteen-year-old  girl  and  a baby 
screaming  and  I know  this  is  not  just  a 
phase,  that  he  can  see  that  we  re  not  OK, 
that  we  re  drowning.  I imagine  a boat  the 
size  of  Noah’s  ark,  me  in  the  water  pulling 
it,  and  I scream  I hate  you  at  the  top  of  my 
lungs.  ♦ 


, V^/to/oy  raji  / Tc  Q/Cu,/m<>*ieS 

The  photos  on  the  front  cover  and 
throughout  the  pages  of  the  literary 
section  of  this  edition  of  The  Noe 
Valley  Voice  are  part  of  a series 
of  outdoor  land  and  cityscapes  by 
Noe  Valley  photographer /artist 
Pamela  Gerard. 
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Second  Place  Non-Fiction 

❖ 

The  Strange  New  World  of 
San  Francisco 

Salve  Real 


M / M / HEN  I FIRST  arrived  in 

Z'  y America,  there  were  many 
things  I didn’t  understand.  That  was  nine 
years  ago,  but  I still  remember  how  con- 
fused I was.  Once  I was  going  to  use  a 
stepladder  and  it  said,  “Put  all  four  feet  on 
ground."  I said,  “This  is  crazy.  We  only 
have  two.  Where's  the  other  two?”  So 
much  to  learn!  My  brain  gets  dry. 

1 grew  up  in  a small  barrio  in  the  cen- 
tral Philippines  with  nine  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. We  lived  in  a nipa  hut,  the  traditional 
Filipino  thatched  house  which  is  raised  off 
the  ground  on  four  tall  wooden  poles.  My 
parents  had  a sari-sari  store,  which  is  like  a 
variety  store.  They  sold  many  kinds  of  food. 
Our  favorite  was  bangus  or  milkfish,  the 
national  fish  of  the  Philippines.  We  would 
always  fight  for  the  head  and  the  stomach, 
which  we  considered  the  best  parts. 

Besides  the  store,  my  parents  had  water 
buffalos  for  plowing  the  field,  carrying  water, 
and  hauling  wood.  We  could  ride  them. 
My  father  cut  down  small  trees  with  a bolo, 
a long  sharp  knife  that  is  used  for  every- 
thing — building  the  nipa  hut,  cleaning 
fish,  and  cutting  off  the  heads  of  chickens. 

On  our  land  we  had  tamarind  and  co- 
conut trees.  We  didn’t  have  electricity  or 
running  water.  My  parents  cooked  over  a 
wood  fire.  We  ate  everything  with  our 
hands.  When  we  went  on  picnics,  we 
would  wrap  the  rice  in  banana  leaves, 
which  made  it  taste  better.  I didn’t  learn  to 
use  a fork  until  I went  to  Manila  to  live 
with  my  auntie  and  attend  high  school. 

We  would  wash  our  clothes  just  once 
a month.  Mum  and  I would  take  them 
down  to  the  river  and  spend  all  day  wash- 
ing them,  for  ten  people.  When  1 was  still  a 
little  girl,  the  business  in  our  store  kept  get- 
ting worse.  Then  we  had  a fire  and  the  store 
burned  down.  Our  family  was  too  poor  to 
buy  any  toys  for  the  kids.  I didn't  have  a 
doll,  so  1 took  a bottle  and  covered  it  with 
cloth,  and  I talked  to  it  like  it  was  a baby. 

In  my  hometown,  1 saw  some  Ameri- 
cans for  the  first  time.  We  called  them  ‘Kanos. 
At  first  I thought  they  weren’t  real  people. 
When  1 saw  them  eating,  I said,  "Mum, 
look,  they’re  eating!”  I was  so  surprised. 

Ever  since  I had  milk  in  my  mouth,  I 
wanted  to  marry  a ’Kano  and  go  to  Amer- 
ica. It’s  because  I have  a mole  on  the  bot- 
tom of  my  foot.  In  the  Philippines  there’s 
a superstition  that  when  you  have  a mole 
there,  you  will  do  a lot  of  traveling.  1 met 


In  my  hometown, 

I saw  some  Americans  for 
the  first  time.  We  called 
them  'Kanos.  At  first  I 
thought  they  weren't  real 
people.  When  I saw  them 
eating,  I said,  “Mum, 
look  they're  eating !" 


somebody  who  said  she  worked  in  Amer- 
ica as  a dishwasher.  When  I found  out  how 
much  she  earned  I said,  “1  want  to  go  to 
America  and  be  a dishwasher.” 

In  1986  I got  my  wish,  and  since  then 


I’ve  been  living  in  San  Francisco. 

It  was  so  hard  at  first.  Everything  is 
different  here.  For  example,  in  the  Philip- 
pines only  the  poor  people  drink  fresh- 
brewed  coffee  with  milk.  People  there 
prefer  to  drink  instant  Nescafe  with  Coffee- 
mate,  because  it’s  more  expensive  and  it 
shows  you  have  high  class. 

In  the  Philippines,  when  people  get  a 
bottle  of  shampoo  from  the  United  States, 
instead  of  using  it,  they  put  it  on  display 
with  the  bar  code  facing  outward  so  people 
will  know  it  is  imported.  Some  people  in 
my  town  had  refrigerators  and  television 
sets  just  for  display,  even  though  they  did- 
n’t have  electricity.  In  the  Philippines  peo- 
ple sometimes  had  their  good  teeth  pulled 
out  and  replaced  with  false  ones,  because 
it’s  considered  high  class  for  people  to  have 
metal  in  their  mouth. 


I WAS  ALWAYS  close  to  my  Mum.  I was 
born  two  months  prematurely  and  they 
said  I was  the  size  of  a rat.  When  I was  a 
baby,  1 liked  to  sleep  on  top  of  her  stom- 
ach. But  when  I was  asleep,  she  would 
move  me.  I would  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  sit  on  the  floor  and  start  cry- 
ing. She  would  wake  up  and  say,  “I’m  here.” 
After  I got  my  citizenship  from  the 
United  States,  1 wanted  to  bring  Mum  to 
San  Francisco  too.  1 couldn’t  bring  her  and 
Dad  at  the  same  time  because  our  apart- 
ment was  too  small.  I wanted  to  bring  her 
first  and  then  apply  for  him  later,  after  she 
got  used  to  this  country. 

She  didn’t  want  to  come.  She  had  1 9 
grandchildren  in  the  Philippines,  and  she 
loves  kids.  Back  there,  when  you  see  some- 
one with  a little  child  or  baby,  strangers 
come  up  and  want  to  kiss  it  on  the  cheeks. 
I knew  she  would  be  disappointed  here. 
But  life  was  so  hard  for  her  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  only  job  she  could  get  was  to 
wash  clothes  for  people  all  day,  to  earn 
enough  for  one  kilo  of  rice.  It  made  her 
old.  She  had  to  walk  far  to  get  the  water, 
and  the  clothes  were  heavy.  She  would  suf- 
fer a lot  and  not  live  long. 

She  never  liked  to  go  to  cities.  She  was 


afraid  of  crossing  the  street  and  didn’t  even 
dare  to  go  on  the  escalator,  which  she  called 
“the  stairs  that  run.”  Once  in  Manila  she 
saw  people  taking  money  out  of  an  auto- 
matic teller  machine  and  was  amazed.  She 
asked  me,  “Why  don’t  they  take  out  all  the 
money?” 

In  early  1 994  I wrote  to  her  and  said 
I wanted  to  bring  her  to  San  Francisco  and 
live  with  us.  I called  the  Philippine  con- 
sulate about  helping  us  get  the  documents 
we  needed,  but  they  weren’t  any  help.  An 
older  Filipino  man  came  to  the  phone,  and 
when  I explained  the  problem,  he  said, 
“Why  don’t  you  ask  your  husband  to  do  it 
for  you?  Why  don’t  you  hire  a lawyer?”  A 
typical  Filipino  attitude. 

It  was  very  hard  for  Mum  to  get  the 
right  documents  because  in  the  Philippines 
the  people  who  wrote  her  birth  certificate 
and  marriage  certificate  had  made  a mis- 
take and  recorded  different  birth  dates.  Also, 
the  officials  there  knew  she  had  relatives  in 
American  and  they  made  her  pay  a lot  of 
money  to  get  the  documents  fixed  right. 

MUM  ARRIVED  in  San  Francisco  on 
December  21,1 994.  In  the  first  few 
days,  when  I saw  how  confused  she  was, 
I didn't  think  she  was  going  to  make  it. 
She  missed  her  children  and  grandchildren 
a lot.  She  kept  thinking  she  heard  her 


daughter  in  the  Philippines  calling  her. 

I had  forgotten  how  many  things  I 
had  to  learn  when  I first  arrived.  Mum 
didn’t  know  how  to  use  a key  to  open  the 
door.  When  she  used  the  telephone,  she 
didn’t  know  you’re  supposed  to  say  hello. 
When  I called  her  cousin  in  Georgia,  I put 
the  telephone  in  her  hand  and  she  just 
stared  at  it.  I said,  “Mum,  say  something!" 

When  I came  in  her  bedroom  the 
morning  after  she  arrived,  1 found  her 
curled  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  against 
the  wall,  very  cold.  They  don’t  have  thick 
blankets  in  the  Philippines,  and  she  didn’t 
know  she  was  supposed  to  get  under  them. 
She  thought  that  because  of  the  weight  she 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  breathe. 

When  1 showed  her  around  the  city,  she 
could  never  remember  where  to  go,  because 
all  the  buildings  looked  alike  to  her.  I had 
to  show  her  how  to  use  a washing  machine 
and  an  electric  iron.  In  the  Philippines  she 
used  an  iron  filled  with  hot  charcoal. 

For  Christmas,  we  had  a party  with 
some  Filipino  friends.  We  gave  her  some 
presents,  and  she  was  very  surprised.  No- 
body got  wrapped  Christmas  presents  in 
the  Philippines,  and  she  had  never  opened 
one  in  her  life. 


I took  her  to  a beauty  shop  and  got  her 
a haircut  and  a perm.  Then  1 took  her  to 
buy  clothes.  She  began  to  look  much  young- 
er. We  went  to  the  Filipino  senior  center  in 
the  Mission  District,  and  she  met  some 
people  who  spoke  her  language,  Visayan. 
When  we  left,  she  brought  home  her  half- 
pint of  milk  and  her  orange. 

She  was  surprised  by  how  many  plas- 
tic bags  we  used  and  threw  away.  In  the 
Philippines  they  keep  using  bags  until  they 
wear  out.  They  recycle  everything.  When  you 
return  an  egg  carton,  they  give  you  25  cents. 


<§> 

When  I came  in  her 
bedroom  the  morning  after 
she  arrived,  I found  her 
curled  up  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bed,  against  the  wall, 
very  cold.  They  don't  have 
thick  blankets  in  the 
Philippines,  and  she  didn't 
know  she  was  supposed  to 
get  under  them. 


We  passed  by  some  homeless  people 
and  she  asked  where  they  lived.  I read  her 
articles  from  the  newspaper  to  help  her 
learn  about  America.  There  was  a story 
about  a deer  that  was  hit  by  a car  and  peo- 
ple gave  it  four  operations,  but  they  didn’t 
think  it  was  necessary  to  help  veterans  who 
were  homeless  on  the  street.  When  she 
heard  and  saw  things  like  this,  she  would 
only  shake  her  head  and  say  “Jesus,"  which 
in  Visayan  sounds  like  “Haysoos." 

HEN  SHE  HAD  been  here  almost 
two  weeks,  my  husband  said  she 
had  to  learn  to  do  things  on  her  own,  so  he 
asked  her  to  go  to  the  little  grocery  store 
one  block  away  and  buy  a jar  of  instant  cof- 
fee. She  was  very  nervous  about  this.  My 
husband  gave  her  some  money  and  made 
her  practice  saying,  "instant  coffee."  Just  to 
be  sure,  he  wrote  it  down  on  a piece  of 
paper.  Then  he  followed  her  to  the  store 
but  said  he  would  not  help  her  unless  she 
needed  it. 

When  they  came  back,  he  told  me 
what  had  happened.  Mum  held  out  the 
paper  to  the  store  owner  and  said  “coffee." 
But  because  Filipinos  use  a />  in  place  of  an 
f,  it  sounded  like  “copy."  Seeing  the  page, 
and  unable  to  read  English  herself,  the  Chi- 
nese owner  thought  she  wanted  to  make  a 
photocopy.  So  she  took  the  paper  and  placed 
it  face  down  on  the  photocopy  machine. 
My  Mum  had  never  seen  this  kind  of  ma- 
chine and  was  totally  confused.  So  my  hus- 
band had  to  step  in  and  explain  things. 

Luckily,  that  was  the  high  point  of 
Mum’s  confusion.  After  that  she  started  to 
learn  things.  She  enrolled  in  English  classes 
at  Community  College.  She  learned  how 
to  cross  the  street  without  getting  run  over. 
Now  she  can  walk  all  around  Chinatown 
and  Polk  Street  by  herself  without  getting 
lost.  She  knows  how  to  shop  at  Walgreens 
and  use  coupons.  She  has  learned  how  to 
call  me  at  work  on  the  telephone.  She  has 
started  to  do  some  babysitting  for  people, 
and  she’s  a big  help  with  the  cooking.  She 
makes  shark  so  good,  you’ll  die  after  you  eat. 

Mum  still  doesn’t  like  most  American 
food,  or  Italian,  or  Mexican.  When  we  buy 
avocados,  she  prepares  them  the  Filipino 
way,  with  milk  and  sugar.  But  she  has 
found  a few  things  she  enjoys,  like  cap- 
puccino, ice  cream,  and  wine  coolers.  I 
think  it  will  be  a long  time  before  she’s 
completely  comfortable  in  America.  But 
now  I know  that  she  will  make  it.  ♦ 
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Tools  and  Other  Methods 

Judith  Sundstrom 


f ) f LIVE  IN  A large,  rambling 
V house  in  the  El  Sobrante 

hills.  This  is  a good  place — the  middle  of 
nowhere  yet  half  an  hour  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. I do  my  own  painting  and  gardening, 
my  husband  maintains  the  plumbing  and 
the  roof.  We  keep  our  tools  in  good  repair, 
shelved  by  type  and  size  in  the  workshop. 

I am  often  struck  by  how  far  1 have  come 
from  my  roots. 

Do  you  know  the  old  joke  that  goes: 
How  many  New  Yorkers  does  it  take  to 
screw  in  a lightbulb?  The  answer  is  two, 
one  to  make  the  martinis  and  one  to  call 
the  janitor.  This  describes  my  parents’ 
lifestyle  perfectly.  My  father  would  have 
been  the  one  making  the  martinis  — very 
dry,  three  ice  cubes,  two  olives  — and  my 
mother,  having  the  superior  mechanical 
skills,  would  have  been  the  one  dialing  the 
telephone. 

They  were  your  typical  intelligent, 
witty,  urbane  New  Yorkers,  who  had  both 
been  apartment  dwellers  all  of  their  lives. 
They  had  a big  gray  cat  who  had  never 
been  below  the  fourteenth  floor.  They 
never  owned  a houseplant. 

Despite  good  educations  and  impor- 
tant jobs,  they  professed  not  to  be  able  to 
tell  one  variety  of  tree  from  another.  They 
took  an  almost  perverse  delight  in  not 
being  able  to  build  or  fix  anything.  They 
were,  however,  known  to  be  generous  tip- 
pers, and  the  doorman,  the  elevator  opera- 
tor, the  garageman,  and  the  building  super 
made  sure  that  they  wanted  for  nothing. 

There  were  three  tools  kept  in  a lower 
kitchen  drawer  when  I was  growing  up. 
There  was  a hammer  for  pounding  picture 
hooks  into  the  plaster  walls,  a pair  of  wide- 
mouth  pliers  used  for  twisting  the  tops  off 
the  olive  jars,  and  a small  screwdriver  for 
adjusting  the  picture  on  the  TV  after  the 
knobs  fell  off. 

My  brother  and  I were  the  in-house 
mechanics.  My  parents  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  our  labors,  but  they  mistrusted  the 
source.  I once  amazed  my  mother  by  re- 
placing a cord  plug  on  a favorite  lamp  she 
was  about  to  give  the  super.  Raising  her 
right  eyebrow,  she  asked  me,  “Is  this  what 
they  teach  you  in  the  Friends  School  at  five 
thousand  dollars  a year?” 

My  brother  was  entrusted  with  the 
high-tech  jobs  such  as  connecting  up  a new 
VCR.  It  was  his  job  to  install  the  replace- 
ment batteries  in  all  remote  control  devices 
because  only  he  could  properly  follow  the 
plus  and  minus  system.  I could  see  the 
folks  shooting  glances  at  one  another  be- 
hind his  back  as  if  to  say,  “He  must  get  this 
from  your  side  of  the  family.” 

When  I brought  my  husband  into  the 
family  everyone  marveled  at  his  technical 
skills.  They  asked  him  to  put  in  an  an- 
swering machine  for  them,  which  was  so 
successful  that  he  had  to  put  one  in  at  their 
housekeeper’s  home  the  following  week 
and  one  at  my  aunt’s  home  the  week  after. 


pany,  a septic  tank  company,  a gardener,  a 
glazier,  a painter,  a roofer,  and  Floyd,  mas- 
ter of  all  trades. 

My  husband  and  I always  offered  to 
help  when  we  came  to  visit,  but  my  parents 
usually  declined.  They  reasoned  that  if  they 
didn’t  enjoy  working  on  the  place,  we 
wouldn’t  enjoy  it  either.  So  we  sat  around 
on  the  lounge  chairs  reading  our  books  and 
soaking  up  the  rays. 

The  beach  house  had  come  complete- 
ly furnished  in  1 950s  streamline  chairs  and 
sofas,  fake  Chinese  black  lacquered  tables 
and  lamps.  The  kitchen  came  equipped  with 
beat-up  pots  and  pans,  Elmer  Fudd  and 
Sylvester  jelly  glasses,  and  a set  of  dishes 
with  watermelon  slices  hand-painted  on 
each  piece.  The  garage  came  complete  with 
washer,  dryer,  and  a big  steel  toolbox. 

My  mother  knew  a good  thing  when 
she  saw  it  and  gave  the  toolbox  a promi- 
nent position  on  the  shelf  over  the  washer. 
When  a shutter  came  loose  or  a drawer  got 
stuck,  she  was  known  to  go  out  to  the 
garage  and  stare  inside  the  open  toolbox. 
She  seemed  to  be  hoping  that  the  appro- 
priate tool  would  jump  out  of  the  box  for 
her,  but  it  rarely  did,  and  she  was  usually 
forced  to  call  Floyd  or  someone  else  on  her 
list.  My  father  made  three-ounce  martinis 
at  the  beach,  on  the  theory  that  you  can 
drink  more  at  lower  altitudes. 

When  the  repairman  fixed  whatever 
was  broken  he  would  hand  my  father  the 
bill  and  the  spare  parts.  Pop  paid  the  bill 
and  always  added  a little  extra  in  cash  for 
the  guy.  Then  he  would  give  the  parts  to 


Mom,  who  dutifully  put  them  away  in  the 
toolbox. 

One  summer  the  folks  allowed  my  hus- 
band to  install  a much-needed  extension 
phone  in  the  bedroom.  He  asked  for,  and 
was  granted,  use  of  the  toolbox.  Filled  with 
expectations,  my  husband  hoisted  the  thirty- 
pound  box  off  its  shelf  and  lugged  it  around 
back  to  examine  the  contents  in  the  sunshine. 

He  sat  down  with  it  on  the  patio  next 
to  the  pool.  The  old  gray  cat,  scared  but  cu- 
rious, sniffed  at  the  box.  The  folks  were  sit- 
ting inside  the  Florida  room,  drinking  Bloody 
Marys  because  it  was  Sunday  morning,  and 
working  on  their  crossword  puzzles.  I was 
swimming  laps  in  the  pool,  looking  up 
whenever  I reached  the  shallow  end. 

My  husband  was  reaching  into  the 
box,  pulling  out  object  after  object,  polish- 
ing each  one  with  his  rag,  squinting  at  it  in 
the  sunlight,  and  placing  it  on  one  of  three 
piles.  After  half  an  hour  or  so  he  called  out 
to  me,  “Darlin’,  you  want  to  come  over 
here?  I’ve  got  to  show  you  something.” 


<S> 

How  many  New  Yorkers 
does  it  take  to  screw  in 
a lightbulb?  The  answer 
is  two,  one  to  make 
the  martinis  and 
one  to  call  the  janitor. 


I leaped  out  of  the  pool  and  padded 
over  to  him,  feet  going  “splish-splish"  on 
the  path.  He  and  the  cat  both  shook  off  my 
dripping  water  with  the  same  little  quiver- 
ing gesture. 

He  pointed  to  the  largest  pile  in  front 
of  him  and  asked  me,  “Have  you  ever  seen 
anything  like  that?” 

It  was  a complete  inventory  of  every- 
thing that  had  ever  gone  wrong  with  the 


house.  Mom  had  returned  all  the  spare 
parts,  broken  or  whole,  to  the  toolbox.  There 
were  old  knobs  and  hooks  and  shutter 
latches,  broken  pot  handles,  drain  plugs,  fil- 
ter screen  and  door  jambs,  toilet  flaps,  flush 
valves,  sash  cord,  lengths  of  chain,  doorbell 
parts,  a lock  with  no  key,  shower  curtain 
rings,  and  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of 
loose  nails,  screws,  washers,  and  bolts. 

In  a smaller  pile  there  was  an  assort- 
ment of  useless  tools:  a skate  key,  a strap 
wrench,  used-up  sandpaper,  a hacksaw 
minus  the  blades,  a T-square,  a pruning 
saw,  and  a selection  of  paint  scrapers. 

In  the  smallest  pile  he  had  put  the  old 
tried-and-true:  a hammer,  a pair  of  pliers, 
a screwdriver — all  he  needed  for  the  job. 

“Do  you  think  that  your  parents 
know  the  difference  between  tools  and 
spare  parts?”  he  asked. 

I shook  my  head.  Truth  is  I hadn’t 
realized  the  difference  myself. 

“Do  you  think  I ought  to  tell  them?” 
he  asked. 

I glanced  into  the  Florida  room  where 
they  were  happily  arguing  over  the  clues  in 
their  puzzles.  I shook  my  head  again.  “You 
know,  sweetheart,"  I told  him,  “they  have 
their  own  methods.” 

That  afternoon  my  husband  installed 
their  phone  for  them  and  returned  the 
toolbox  to  the  garage.  He  placed  the  ham- 
mer. pliers,  and  screwdriver  carefully  on 
top  of  the  heap.  Later  that  evening  he 
watched  my  mother  collect  the  old  jack, 
wall  mounting,  and  screws  and  toss  them 
in  the  toolbox. 

Just  yesterday  my  husband  and  I were 
replacing  a leaky  pipe  under  a bathroom 
sink  here  in  El  Sobrante  when  my  son  and 
his  friends  came  trooping  into  the  house 
and  found  us. 

“Gee,  Matt,”  I heard  one  of  the  kids 
whisper.  “Don’t  your  parents  know  that 
they  can  get  a plumber  to  do  that?" 

“I  don’t  know  what’s  wrong  with 
them,"  I heard  my  son  reply.  “When  I’m 
grown  up  I’m  gonna  have  a lot  of  money 
and  let  somebody  else  do  all  the  work.”  ♦ 


IN  THEIR  LATER  years  the  folks  bought 
a little  summer  house  out  in  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach,  and  drove  out  there  every  week- 
end with  the  poor,  confused  cat  on  a leash. 
While  the  folks  entertained  their  friends 
and  family  around  the  pool,  an  army  of 
handymen  patrolled  the  premises.  Their 
personal  phone  book  listed  one  service 
provider  after  another.  They  had  a pool 
company,  a pump  company,  a well  com- 
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Honorable  Mention  Fiction 




Salamat  So  Long 

Cantara  Christopher 


f J / ■/  INE  YEARS  AGO  and 
f there  he  was  pointing 
to  the  telly  and  calling  out,  look,  there  she 
is,  I told  you  she'd  turn  up.  Out  of  an  ocean 
of  faces,  thousands,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, he  sees  her.  And  there  he  was  pack- 
ing his  bag  with  a wave  and  a whistle  and 
telling  me.  I’m  off  to  get  your  mum,  shan’t 
be  long,  don’t  wait  up. 

So  I put  the  whisky  back  in  the  cup- 
board and  waited  and  why  not?  In  an 
ocean  of  brown  eyes,  brown  bodies  he  saw 
her.  I have  my  father’s  Irish  belly  and  my 
mothers  Ilocano  eyes  but  you’d  never  spot 
me  in  a crowd,  this  city’s  too  thick  and  I'm 
too  much  a part  of  it.  This  my  bosses  know, 
every  bastard  one  of  them,  and  sodding 
else.  Clever  girl,  climbed  out  of  the  muck, 
the  muddy  mick  muck,  three  strikes  against 
her  as  these  yanks  would  say,  but  she’s  got 
a head  for  figures,  as  does  half  my  race. 


<$> 

And  then  she  was  gone.  In 
a flash.  Went  to  her  ladies 
one  day  and  never  came 
home.  Oh  the  mortifying 
worst  of  it,  having  to  walk 
up  to  the  doors  of  those 
faceless  ladies  hat  in  hand 
have  you  seen  my  wife,  is 
she  there,  surely  you 
remember  her,  she  works 
for  you,  don't  you  even 
know  her  name ? 


The  other  half,  well,  there  was  Dad 
with  his  Guinness  and  Granny  pinin’  for 
the  fiords  — no  not  the  fiords,  the  hills  so 
fresh  and  green  Kathleen  — and  the  low 
sound  of  Monty  Python  on  a Tuesday 
night  as  Daddy  tried  to  write,  and  me 
drumming  pots  and  marching  to  Monty 
Python,  turn  off  that  bloody  noise,  and 
later  on  it  was  the  low  sound  of  Monty 
Python  on  a Tuesday  night  as  Daddy  shuf- 
fled the  cards  with  some  guy  from  Califor- 
nia, turn  off  that  bloody  noise,  those  snobs 
from  Oxford  make  me  sick. 

It  was  cards  brought  us  all  together 
don’t  you  know,  a tidy  unfixed  game  of 
poker  in  Manila  with  an  untidy  and  very 
fixable  guy  who  had  a sister,  or  was  it  a 
cousin?  She  flashed  those  Ilocano  eyes  and 
all  was  lost,  or  plenty  more  than  a single 
night.  But  what  was  left  for  a foreigner  in 
his  own  land  to  do  but  make  his  way  as  a 
foreign  correspondent?  And  him  without 
education  or  name  or  credentials.  All  he 
ever  got  out  of  that  adventure  was  a preg- 
nant Catholic  wife,  thanks  be  to  the  Holy 
Mother  my  prayers  are  answered  as  Granny 
Kathleen  would  say,  and  frequently.  A 
Catholic  wife  and  a taste  for  poker. 

WAS  THERE  STILL  hope  back  in 
blighty?  I never  knew.  All  I knew 
was  the  passing  of  time  and  the  cold  wind 
and  the  unceasing  damp  and  Granny 
wrapping  me  up  warm,  warm  in  the  deep 
blue  cloak  of  Our  Blessed  Virgin  Mother, 


praise  her  holy  name.  And  never  once  did 
I dream  of  a sultry  beach  or  the  soft  sexual 
swaying  of  palm  trees.  No,  if  hope  had  fled 
I saw  it  in  my  fathers  eyes  though  I didn’t 
know  it  then,  watching  him  watching  her 
as  she  rose  before  light  from  his  childhood 
bed  to  visit  her  ladies,  tender  ladies  of 
Kensington  and  Holland  Park,  her  hair 
bound  up,  her  figure  trim  in  jeans,  eight 
stone  and  built  for  scrubbing.  There  it  fled 
after  the  rising  after  the  slamming  of  the 
door,  after  the  rising  of  his  manufactured 
brogue  as  he  poured  the  whisky  neat  and 
cursed  the  damnable  clichd  of  it  all. 

But  Granny’s  laundry  hands  had  lived 
through  it  all  before  and  everything  short 
of  murder  was  a blessing  to  her.  And  so 
through  her  I kept  the  honor  of  our  crowd- 
ed house,  and  passed  my  levels,  and  kept 
the  wrinkles  from  my  uniform,  and  stood 
beside  the  parish  priest  still  as  a soldier 
whilst  he  administered  extreme  unction, 
waiting  for  the  wafer  to  pass  her  lips  for  her 
to  ask  me  weakly  yet  again  to  sing,  ’Tara, 
sing,  but  silly  how  silly  it  was,  a little  brown 
girl  singing  this  song  to  a dying  old  woman 

. . . across  the  ocean  wild  and  wide 
to  where  your  heart  has  ever  been 
since  first  you  were  my  bonny  bride. . . 

But  inherited  I did  my  granny’s  laundry 
hands,  now  even  the  breath  of  the  dead  is 
a blessing. 

DADDY  WAS  lighter  after  those  damp 
dark  days,  maybe  a little  more  room 
for  him  to  breathe  gave  him  hope,  he  even 
whisked  out  his  book  to  jot  down  a thought 
or  two,  for  what  is  more  enlightening  to 
the  Irish  intellect  than  graceful  death?  Even 
the  matter  of  Mother,  still  graceful  in  life, 
became  conquerable,  and  like  a hero  com- 
passionate in  victory  he  graced  her  with  his 
early  charm.  How  her  tired  face  lit  up,  how 
she  graced  us  in  turn  with  poetry  that  was 
fading  fast  from  her  memory,  lines  incom- 
plete and  in  another  conqueror’s  tongue — 
id  a mi  patria  id,  extranjeras  flores. . . . And  I 
saw  hope  in  her  flashing  Ilocano  eyes  for 
the  first  time,  hope  for  him,  and  a smile 
that  was  Kathleen’s. 

And  then  she  was  gone.  In  a flash. 
Went  to  her  ladies  one  day  and  never  came 
home.  Oh  the  mortifying  worst  of  it,  hav- 
ing to  walk  up  to  the  doors  of  those  face- 
less ladies  hat  in  hand,  have  you  seen  my 
wife,  is  she  there,  surely  you  remember  her, 
she  works  for  you,  don’t  you  even  know  her 
name?  Because  no  one  did.  And  oh  the  re- 
ports and  oh  the  dreary  police,  the  cocking 
eyebrows  and  my  father  crumbling,  can’t 
you  bring  in  Scotland  Yard?  Scotland  Yard, 
the  sigh,  oh  sir.... 

What  I was  brought  up  to  believe  in, 
in  the  country  of  my  birth,  was  in  the  for- 
gettableness of  her  kind,  in  the  disposable- 
ness of  her  kind.  But  that  disposable?  That 
forgettable?  If  she  wasn’t  there,  how  in  the 
name  of  God  did  the  washing  get  done? 
Where  was  she,  if  not  there? 

And  if  where  was  she,  who  was  she? 
And  what  right  did  someone  of  her  kind 
have  to  confound  us  all  at  last? 

I stopped  asking  questions  flat  when 
the  California  guy,  my  father’s  poker  pal,  fi- 
nally, mercifully,  whisked  Dad  and  me  across 
the  ocean  wild  and  wide.  This  stoppage  of 
questions,  I must  advise,  was  immensely 
attractive  to  my  bosses,  in  consequence  the 


little  homestead  soon  surpassed  the  damp 
dwelling  of  our  early  years.  Flowers  in  the 
yard,  tomatoes  in  the  garden,  oh  the  abun- 
dance of  this  country! 

And  you  could  smell  the  warm  and 
beckoning  Pacific  from  Daddy’s  window, 
the  window  where  he  watched  and  waited 


$ 

I broke  through  the  net  of 
my  marriage  and  bounced 
from  here  to  there  and  back 
again,  lying  oti  the  wild 
and  wide  California  shore, 
watching  and  waiting  for 
the  sign  that  came  at  last 
not  as  a shaft  but 
a whisper,  the  initials  at 
the  end  of  a story  in  a 
foreign  newspaper:  CFC. 


till  I got  him  the  telly,  then  in  front  of  that 
he  watched  and  waited  till  the  sign  came  at 
last  like  a shaft  of  holy  light  through  the 
heart,  Perla  del  Mar  de  Oriente,  nuestro  per 


dido  Eden — no,  our  Eden  found. 

There  she  is,  he  said  to  me,  there’s 
your  mother.  In  a sea  of  revolution  he 
found  her. 

NINE  YEARS  AGO  and  he  was  going  to 
finish  his  unfinished  story  at  last  and 
who  was  I not  to  believe  too?  But  still  I 
must  advise  that  such  belief  carries  penal- 
ties beyond  ordinary  endurance,  and  I had 
trained  for  years  to  become  ordinary. 

Even  California  Guy  turned  away,  I 
broke  through  the  net  of  my  marriage  and 
bounced  from  here  to  there  and  back 
again,  lying  on  the  wild  and  wide  Califor- 
nia shore,  watching  and  waiting  for  the 
sign  that  came  at  last  not  as  a shaft  but  a 
whisper,  the  initials  at  the  end  of  a story  in 
a foreign  newspaper:  CFC. 

CFC.  C.  F.  C.  Colin.  Francis. 
Christopher. 

And  I knew  then  that  I was  right  to 
believe  all  along  praise  be  to  Our  Holy 
Blessed  Mother  and  I and  my  kind  were 
right  to  sail  in  silver  ships  across  uncharted 
seas  and  hope  or  kill  hope  if  it  pleased  us 
or  let  it  live  again,  and  I and  my  kind  are 
sailing  even  now  in  silver  ships  again  above 
the  tender  murdering  ladies  of  Kensington 
and  Holland  Park  above  the  shores  of  Cal- 
ifornia wild  and  wide  I’ll  take  you  home 
again  Kathleen  — 

Salamat,  salamat.  So  long.  ♦ 


Honorable  Mention  Poetry 

* 


Life 

Sometimes  I look  back  over  my  shoulder 
at  the  days  when  I was  my  only  roommate 
and  I had  no  diapers  to  fold, 
no  wild  things 

to  read  aloud  again  and  again, 
no  Tinkertoys  to  joint, 

Baths  to  administer 
or  nails  to  prune 
except  my  own. 

I could  turn  and  turn  through  a novel 

all  weekend  if  I chose 

till  I became  a character 

called  The  Reader, 

or  take  a mute  stroll 

in  the  Arboretum 

and  watch  only  the  waterlilies, 

blue  as  searchlights. 

I could  fall  in  love 

With  anyone  who  liked  to  dance  with  me, 

no  thought,  no  thought 

of  whether  our  lives  would  really  blend. 

But  the  truth  is 
I was  betting  low  then, 
hoping  the  future  would  reach  back 
and  serve  me  all  my  choices  at  once. 

I was  a still  life 
copied  in  a museum 
by  a first-year  student 
tinkering  with  perspective. 


Zack  Rogow 
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Honorable  Mention  Non-Fiction 


Toots  and  Harry 


Mike  Underbill 


U 


ARKER  1942.”  Cutting  the 
soft,  creamy  cement  with 
fingerpaint  strokes,  the  Parkers  etched  their 
permanent  mark  into  the  new  Noe  Valley 
sidewalk. 

Harry  looked  up  at  Toots  and  smiled 
the  kind  of  shrugging,  helpless  grin  that 
grownups  wear  when  they’ve  lost  a battle  of 
wills  with  fresh  concrete.  Across  25th 
Street,  James  Lick  School  stood  sentinel 
watch  on  the  Parkers,  newcomers  to  the 
neighborhood  and  the  old  place  on  the 
corner. 

Toots  and  Harry  turned  from  their 
handiwork  and  surveyed  the  house  and 
barn  behind  them.  Six  thousand  bucks, 
that’s  what  the  place  cost,  wrought-iron 
fence  and  all.  Even  for  all  that  money,  it 
still  needed  work.  But  now  it  was  theirs, 
just  like  before  them  it  had  been  the 
Strahles’  and  before  that  the  Axfords’.  And 
anyone  who  wanted  to  know  who  the  place 
belonged  to  only  had  to  look  at  the  side- 
walk. In  1942,  Harry  took  care  of  that. 

You  can  still  see  the  press  of  Harry’s 
fingers  in  the  hardened  walkway,  fifty-three 
years  later  silently  signaling,  “I  live  here.” 
When  we  moved  into  the  old  house  some 
ten  years  after  Toots  and  Harry  passed  on, 
we  could  of  course  read  the  soundless  mes- 
sage. We  just  didn’t  understand  it. 

VALENTINE’S  DAY  1987  was  a busy 
day.  What  to  Harry  and  those  before 
him  had  been  the  “barn”  had  become  the 
more  genteel-sounding  “carriage  house.” 
Whatever  its  name,  it  had  been  our  home 
for  the  three  years  preceding  the  move  next 
door  into  the  graceful,  paint-faded  Victo- 
rian that  had  guarded  the  corner  for  a cen- 
tury or  more. 

With  friends  and  family  helping  to 
carry  the  furniture,  the  plates,  the  books 
and  boxes,  and  all  the  other  accumulations 
that  two  people  manage  to  gather  and 
never  throw  away,  we  hung  pictures  and 
arranged  chairs  and  couches  befitting  the 
shape  of  the  high-ceilinged  rooms. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  sat  down  to 
our  first  meal  and  toasted  the  house  that 
welcomed  us.  Much  like  Harry  forty-five 
years  earlier,  we  wanted  to  add  our  name  to 
those  who  during  the  last  hundred  years 
had  said,  “We  live  here.” 

Wed  known  of  Toots  and  Harry  even 
before  we  moved  into  their  old  house.  Fact 
was,  we  probably  thought  and  talked  more 
about  Toots  because  her  name  was  so 
downright  brazen  and  foreign  to  our  post- 
sixties gender  sensibilities.  “Toots.”  Here 
was  a woman  who,  if  she  was  anything  like 
her  name,  could  bend  an  elbow  in  a 24th 
Street  bar,  deck  any  guy  who  got  out  of 
hand,  and  still  give  Rosie  the  Riveter  a run 
for  her  money  at  the  Hunters  Point  ship- 
yards. If  personalities  could  be  judged 
solely  on  the  strength  of  a name,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Toots  bested  Harry  in  an 
even  race. 

Over  time,  the  house  became  ours  in 
feeling  and  spirit,  as  well  as  title.  With  each 
small  fiefdom  of  space  covered  by  carpet, 
wallpaper,  or  personal  belongings,  the  in- 
terior changed  like  a finished  canvas  cov- 
ered over  with  new  colors  and  shapes  by  a 
painter  having  second  thoughts  about  his 
original,  equally  fine  work. 

To  us  it  was  restoration,  and  histori- 
cally responsible  restoration  at  that.  But 
perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  someone,  or  some- 
thing, our  work  had  upset  an  unsensed 


harmony  between  the  house  and  its  silent, 
unseen  habitud. 

THE  FIRST  TIME  it  happened  was  in 
the  spring  of  1 987. 1 walked  along  the 
downstairs  hallway,  past  the  doors  leading 
to  the  front  and  middle  parlors,  mind  teth- 
ered to  the  smell  of  morning  coffee.  Step- 
ping through  the  entrance  into  the  dining 
room,  I sensed  the  face  and  eyes  to  my 
right,  both  close  enough  to  touch  but  for 
the  fact  that  my  body  had  jumped  four  feet 
to  the  left.  My  feet  hit  the  ground,  body 
crouched  and  facing  in  the  direction  of  the 
wispy  figure  standing  in  the  corner. 

He,  for  it  was  a he,  stood  shorter  than 
my  five-eleven,  but  with  the  kind  of 
slightly  bent  and  shrunken  frame  that  be- 
longed to  a man  taller  in  his  early  years.  His 
sparse  gray-white  hair  was  combed  back 
above  a stubbled,  lined  face  that  was  about 
two  days  on  the  long  side  of  a shave.  His 
chest  and  arms  were  covered  with  a grayish, 
almost  threadbare  plaid  wool  shirt,  which 
had  the  sharp  smell  of  mothballs.  The  eyes 


that  peered  at  me  were  dispassionate,  nei- 
ther hostile  nor  friendly.  They  were  the 
same  washed  gray  color  of  everything  asso- 
ciated with  my  unbidden  morning  visitor. 

Everything  1 saw  and  sensed  about  the 
gray-skinned,  gray-clad  figure  was  gathered 
in  the  quickness  of  a second,  the  image  im- 
mediately disappearing.  At  the  same  time, 
the  mind-sketched  portrait  of  the  old  man 
burned  into  my  memory  like  the  outline 
left  in  the  eye  after  looking  into  the  bright 
flash  of  a camera. 

When  my  heart  settled,  I felt  surprise 
rather  than  fear,  the  surprise  no  different 
than  if  a prankster  had  jumped  from  be- 
hind a door  and  yelled  “Boo!”  I have  to 
admit  this  lack  of  fear  didn’t  stem  from 
cold-steel  bravery  on  my  part,  but  more 
from  the  simple  but  clear  perception  that 
our  visitor  harbored  no  ill  will. 

HREE  MORE  TIMES  over  the  next  six 
months  our  gray  figure  stood  in  his 
corner  and  met  me  coming  through  the 
same  dining-room  door.  Each  time,  I re- 
acted in  the  same  fashion:  shock,  jump, 


land,  turn,  and  steal  a millisecond  look  at 
the  disappearing  image  of  the  nameless 
man  peering,  without  emotion,  into  my 
own  eyes. 

My  ghost  friend  — and  I came  to 
think  of  him  that  way — brought  with  him 
no  epiphany,  no  sudden  realization  of  the 
meaning  of  life,  or  love,  or  for  that  matter 
death,  or  whatever  state  of  existence  the 
gray  man  had  passed  into.  I wanted  him  to 
stay,  to  talk  about  who  he  was,  where  he 
came  from,  why  he  was  here,  maybe  even 
where  I was  headed.  He  kept  his  wordless 
counsel,  however,  leaving  me  with  no  an- 
swers, but  much  curiosity. 

IN  THE  BEGINNING,  despite  the  won- 
derfully outrageous  name  of  his  wife, 
Harry  Parker  was  far  down  the  list.  In 
probing  the  history  of  our  home  for  clues 
to  the  identity  of  our  strange  guest,  my 
wife  and  I had  other  candidates. 

Will  Axford,  the  Scottish  £migr<f 
who'd  come  to  the  northern  states  to  forge 
cannon  shot  in  the  Civil  War,  then  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  to  settle  and  eventually 
build  the  house,  seemed  a far  more  engag- 
ing choice.  Even  the  Strahle  family,  who’d 
bought  the  house  after  it  weathered  the 
great  1 906  Earthquake  and  Fire,  supplied 
meatier  grist  for  our  retrospections.  But 
Harry  had  an  advantage  that  the  others 
didn’t:  some  of  our  neighbors  knew  him 
and  could  describe  him. 

Getting  a physical  depiction  of  Harry 
and  matching  it  to  my  mental  image  was 
akin  to  verbally  distinguishing  two  water- 


melons: they  all  pretty  much  look  big, 
green,  oval  from  the  side,  round  head-on, 
and  have  yellowish  stripes  running  their 
length.  Put  two  melons  together,  and  the 
description  won’t  help  a great  deal  in  dif- 
ferentiating one  from  the  other.  It  was  like 
that  with  Harry.  My  neighbors  would  tell 
me  that  in  later  life  the  real  Harry  had  gray- 
ish-white hair,  carried  the  posture  of  a man 
gradually  losing  his  battle  with  time,  and 
generally  had  the  appearance  of  the  person 
I’d  described.  Trouble  was,  so  did  a few 
million  other  men. 

The  clue  that  drew  my  attention  to 
Harry,  though,  was  the  room  where  he  had 
appeared  those  few  times  in  1987.  Neigh- 
bors who  knew  Toots  and  Harry  related 
that  the  steep  stairs  to  the  second-story 
bedrooms  eventually  proved  too  much.  Far 
from  conceding  defeat  in  their  own  house, 
the  Parkers  moved  their  bed  and  belong- 
ings into  the  dining  room  and  middle  par- 
lor, retreating  to  the  downstairs  rooms 
from  which  they  could  navigate  the  short 
distance  to  the  kitchen  and  small  water 
closet.  Most  of  their  last  years  were  spent  in 


the  dining  room  turned  bedroom,  the 
same  room  in  which  my  ghost  friend  had 
chosen  to  show  himself. 

Toots  was  the  first  to  pass  away,  then 
Harry  followed  not  too  long  after.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  time  to  leave,  or  maybe  he  sim- 
ply was  overcome  with  loneliness  after  los- 
ing his  companion,  the  woman  with  the 
brassy  name. 

My  gut  told  me  that  my  silent  friend 
was  Harry.  The  resemblance  was  close 
enough,  though  far  from  conclusive.  As  for 
the  dining-room  connection,  it  made  sense 
if  one  assumed  that  emotional  attachments 
to  places  and  things  meant  as  much  to  the 
gray  figure  as  they  did  to  me  and  my  in- 
carnate brethren. 

Over  the  years,  I didn’t  particularly 
worry  whether  I’d  ever  be  able  to  give  my 
ghost  friend  a name.  I sometimes  wished 
that  he  would  return,  but  assumed  and 
hoped  that  he  had  accomplished  whatever 
it  was  he  had  set  out  to  do.  Maybe  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  his  house  was  safe 
with  us;  maybe  he  had  merely  come  back 
for  a last,  extra  look.  It  was  a minor  mys- 
tery, but  one  which  apparently  wasn’t  mine 
to  solve.  Or  so  I thought. 

ONE  WEEKEND  DAY  last  year,  I 
looked  out  the  kitchen  window  to 
find  a young  man  walking  into  the  car- 
riage-house garden.  He  stared  at  the  house, 
oblivious  to  my  questioning  gaze.  I finally 
went  outside  and  asked  if  I could  help.  To 
my  surprise,  he  said  that  as  a child  he  used 
to  play  in  the  house,  which  belonged  to 
Aunt  Toots  and  Uncle  Harry.  I welcomed 
him  inside,  where  we  toured  each  room 
and  swapped  stories  about  his  memories 
and  my  attempts  to  piece  together  the  story 
of  his  aunt  and  uncle.  I wavered  on  reveal- 
ing my  suspicions  that  I too  had  met  his 
uncle,  weighing  how  he  would  take  the  in- 
formation against  my  need  to  unravel  the 
enigma  of  the  gray  man.  I elected  to  tell 
him  since  it  was  possible  he  had  the  key  to 
the  puzzle:  a picture  of  Harry. 

He  deflated  my  hopes  by  stating  that 
he  had  no  such  photograph.  However,  he 
related  that  since  he  had  another  aunt  who 
had  known  Toots  and  Harry  well,  he 
would  volunteer  to  pass  along  my  story. 
After  we  said  our  goodbyes,  I put  the  mat- 
ter in  the  back  of  my  mind,  assuming  that 
I would  never  hear  from  a stranger  who, 
even  if  she  took  the  time  to  respond,  likely 
couldn’t  offer  the  proof  I wanted.  I was 
wrong  on  both  counts. 

A month  after  my  meeting  with  the 
Parkers’  nephew,  we  received  a large  manila 
envelope.  We  didn't  recognize  the  name  or 
address  of  the  sender,  written  in  an  unfa- 
miliar longhand  scrawl.  As  I tore  open  the 
seal,  old  pictures  of  our  house  spilled  out 
onto  the  dining-room  table. 

Judging  by  the  age  of  the  round-body 
cars  parked  on  the  street,  we  quickly  deter- 
mined that  the  photographs  were  taken  in 
the  early  1940s.  In  one  of  them,  Toots 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  house  in  the  win- 
ter-bare, newly  planted  garden,  looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  photographer  perched 
across  the  street.  Behind  and  to  the  right  of 
the  house,  the  Sanchez  Street  hill  looms 
against  the  skyline. 

Sorting  through  the  snapshots,  we 
came  to  the  last  one,  turned  face  down  on 
the  table.  On  the  back  we  quickly  read, 
“Harry  Parker,  Noe  Valley,  San  Francisco, 
October  1977.”  We  looked  behind  us  to 
the  corner  where  my  gray  ghost  friend  had 
appeared  in  1 987.  Nobody  there. 

We  turned  back  to  the  table  and  the 
small  photo,  pausing  before  turning  it  over. 

I reached  down  and  flipped  it  right  side  up. 
An  older  man  sat  in  a chair,  legs  crossed, 
looking  at  the  photographer  with  a neutral 
expression  that  gave  no  hint  of  emotion  or 
thought.  I stared  at  the  face  of  an  old  man 
I had  met,  if  only  for  a few  brief  moments 
years  before.  I had  found  my  gray  friend. 
His  name  was  Harry.  ♦ 
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Flying  with  Melanoma 

Kathryn  Guta 


( ) XaKE  THE  VALIUM,  you’ll 

fee|  a |ot  better.”  Dr.  Erhart 
dangled  the  vial  of  pills  in  front  of  my  eyes. 
I felt  a small  pop  in  my  chest  like  my  heart 
was  deflating  from  this  well-meant  offer. 

“Thank  you,  but  I don’t  want  the  Val- 
ium. I want  to  know  why  I was  never  told 
of  my  malignancy  nine  years  ago  when  I 
first  came  into  this  office." 

I knew  1 sounded  condemning  using 
language  like  that,  yet  I really  did  want  to 
understand  why.  I had  once  been  warned 
by  a meditation  teacher  never  to  ask  “why" 
questions,  largely  because  they  were  unan- 
swerable questions.  "Why  is  the  sky  blue?” 
“Why  was  I born?”  These  questions  tend  to 
make  the  mind  spin  round  and  round 
without  getting  to  the  bigger  issue  of  how 
blue  the  sky  actually  is. 

I forgot  this  warning,  and  all  I could 
think  of  was  “why,  why,  why.”  and  who  was 
to  blame.  Someone  had  to  be  at  fault.  The 
force  of  habit  led  me  to  blame  myself. 

Yes,  I was  regressing  spiritually.  My 
body  cried  from  every  pore,  from  every  soft 
surface  and  hard  angle:  “Please  take  care  of 
me.  Enough  of  your  spirituality.” 

I was  secretly  happy  of  that.  I hated 
anything  that  made  people  superior,  and 
spirituality  was  sometimes  worn  as  a badge 
of  achievement,  separating  rather  than 
connecting  people.  I hated  it,  but  couldn’t 
deny  that  1 had  done  it  too. 

1 had  spent  many  nights  up  till  dawn 
in  meditation.  I had  awakened  early  with 
sleep  still  in  my  eyes.  I had  endured  cold 
and  heat  and  scorpions  and  insects.  All  to 
toughen  me  for  this  moment  of  a diagno- 
sis, a cancer  diagnosis. 

Being  a nurse  and  knowing  my  fam- 
ily’s cancer  track  record,  I could  hardly  be 
surprised  when  the  three  tiny  dark  flecks 
that  appeared  on  my  arm  — the  three  wise 
men,  I called  them  — stayed  to  impart  a 
wisdom,  a teaching.  But  all  great  teachings 
are  received  with  dread.  I knew  this.  I knew 
this.  1 had  always  wanted  to  bargain  the 
great  teachings  out  of  my  life,  and  this  was 
no  different. 

MY  ARM  pains  me  now  as  I write  this. 

My  fingers  are  stiff  and  difficult  to 
use.  How  will  I work  when  I need  my 
hands  to  work?  How  will  1 support  myself? 
What  will  I do?  I loved  to  swim,  to  dance, 
and  walk  around  the  Marin  Headlands  all 
day.  What  will  I do? 

I can’t  deny  that  somehow  in  the  be- 
ginning, behind  the  horror  of  this  cata- 
strophe, I wanted  to  die.  How  strange.  My 
mind  was  excited  by  this  new  terrain.  Yet 
my  body  was  kicking  and  screaming,  re- 
sisting every  second. 

Bodies  don’t  want  to  die.  You  only 
have  to  observe  an  ant  in  trouble  to  realize 
that.  But  the  mind  can  look  at  death  as  a 
kind  of  vacation.  Club  Death. 

Now  my  body  was  singing  a different 
tune.  It  wanted  to  be  hugged  and  caressed 
and  told  everything  would  be  all  right.  All 
right?  Can  things  be  all  right  when  you’re 
dead?  The  body  ceases  to  exist  when  it  is 
abandoned  by  the  mind.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
ultimate  abandonment.  The  mind  can  ca- 
reen through  galaxies,  yet  the  body  turns  to 
dust  in  a matter  of  weeks  or  months.  In  the 
Thai  jungle,  corpses  explode  into  a gooey 
mass  in  just  a few  days. 

“I  was  going  to  get  my  hair  cut,  but 
why  bother.”  My  mind  amused  me.  The 


thoughts  were  ricocheting  in  the  canyons. 
One  moment  I felt  guilty  that  I hadn’t 
taken  better  care  of  my  body.  Then  I re- 
membered that  I’d  taken  better  care  of  my- 
self than  anyone  else  I knew! 

I was  grabbing  moments  as  they  came 
to  me.  Walking  down  27th  Street  I noticed 
how  blue  the  sky  was.  I didn't  ask  why.  I 
grabbed  that  moment  and  realized  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  problem  right 
then.  It  was  only  in  my  mind  that  the  chat- 
ter continued. 

AKE  THE  VALIUM.”  the  doctor 
said.  “Melanoma,”  the  pathology 
report  read. 

I read  the  report  thoroughly,  studying 
it  like  a lawyer  with  a brief,  reviewing  it  to 
find  some  flaw,  something  that  did  not  fit. 
There  it  was:  “Recurrent  melanoma.”  If  it 
was  recurrent,  why  was  I not  told  nine 
years  ago,  when  I first  showed  the  doctor 
the  change  in  the  mole? 

I requested  and  got  the  slides  of  my 
skin.  I carried  them  home  in  a plastic  case 
in  a manila  envelope  under  my  arm.  Ex- 
hibit A.  I wanted  to  see  the  slides  for  my- 
self. Not  that  I doubted  the  diagnosis.  It 
was  just  that  the  story  did  not  fit. 

I was  going  about  things  in  my  usual 
logical  manner,  gathering  all  my  intelli- 


gence to  apply  it  to  the  problem.  Later  I 
could  afford  to  fall  apart.  Now  I wanted  to 
understand  what  had  happened.  I wanted 
to  see  the  slides  for  myself. 

My  mind  traveled  to  India  to  the  cre- 
mation ghats  at  Varanasi.  Rather,  my 
senses  remembered  the  acrid  smell  of  hu- 
man flesh  burning.  There’s  nothing  like  it. 
One  night  I took  a riverboat  out  on  the 
Ganges.  Colored  lights  outlined  the  boat. 
It  looked  happy  like  a party  boat,  only  it 
took  you  down  the  river... to  death.  De- 
vout, dying  Hindus  flock  to  Varanasi  for 
the  comfort  of  having  their  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Mother  Ganga. 

As  I passed  each  funeral  pyre,  I pressed 
my  hands  into  the  railing  and  tried  to  con- 
tinue to  breathe  as  the  smoke  filled  my 
lungs.  Someday  this  would  be  my  fate. 
"Know  this  now,”  I thought. 

People  will  love  me  if  I die  bravely,  still 
young  and  beautiful.  Look  at  her,  a cancer 
victim.  I would  die  as  I had  watched  Debra 
Winger  die  in  at  least  two  movies.  I have  to 
die  sometime  anyway,  so  I might  as  well  get 
it  over  with. 

I am  fearful  of  my  negative  thinking. 
It  is  like  I already  have  one  foot  in  the 
grave.  I should  be  thinking  positively  now. 
Everyone  is  telling  me  this. 

I am  tired  and  go  to  sleep.  I notice  my 
father  on  my  left  shoulder  and  my  brother 
on  my  right  — two  spirits  who  have  gone 
before  me  returning  at  a critical  moment, 
two  wings  sprouting  on  my  shoulders  car- 
rying me  to  whatever  the  next  step  is. 
“What  is  my  fate?”  I ask  and  get  no  reply. 

IT  ALWAYS  seemed  to  me  fundamentally 
unfair  that  no  matter  how  much  spiri- 
tual practice  I did,  I still  felt  like  hell  a lot 
of  the  time.  I guess  I thought  that  practic- 
ing and  understanding  something  about 
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Peregrino 


In  today’s  news,  the  two-ton  peregrino 
escapes  from  the  rich  man’s  Mexico  estate 
and  travels  north, 

25  miles  to  an  irrigated  field. 

Submerged  all  day,  he 
ravages  the  crops  by  night. 

At  first  the  farmers  are  afraid  but  later 

they  learn  they  want  to  keep  him  when  the  politicians 

make  him  a symbol  of  good  to  come.  He 

takes  offense  and  disappears,  but  finally  they  find  him 

ah,  there’s  a symbol  — in  raw  sewage. 

I dreamed  that  hippo,  I 

saw  him  lift  that  large  and  crumpled  head 

out  of  a puddle,  as  I walked  down 

some  sidewalk,  a man,  a child, 

and  me.  Is  any  place  safe  from  mankind? 

asks  this  week’s  Time 

But  this  is  not  a political  poem,  this  is  about 
my  dream.  1 want  to  know 
how  it  would  feel 

to  walk  the  bottom  of  a river,  even  raw 
sewage,  to  lift  my  head,  to  have  everyone 
looking  for  me. 


Nancy  Sully 


the  true  nature  of  things  would  cushion  me 
against  life.  This  is  not  true.  What  is  true 
is  that  I feel  things  more.  I feel  better  and 
worse  than  I did  before  I undertook  this 
path.  I also  feel  ripped  off.  I wish  there 
were  warning  labels  on  these  meditation 
practices:  "Caution,  you  may  feel  worse  be- 
fore you  feel  better."  The  point  is  to  feel,  to 


♦ 

Bodies  dont  want 
to  die.  You  only  have 
to  observe  an  ant  in 
trouble  to  realize  that. 
But  the  mind  can 
look  at  death  as  a 
kind  of  vacation. 
Club  Death. 


live  in  the  pores  of  the  flesh  and  the  mar- 
row of  the  bone.  Yet  I hate  it  when  it’s  bad. 

I had  one  week  of  hell.  Walls  pressed 
in  on  me.  Then  I woke  up  on  Friday  morn- 
ing and  I was  peaceful.  I understood  the 
fruits  of  practice.  I cried  in  gratitude.  I un- 
derstood that  cancer  might  be  with  this 
body  to  the  grave,  but  that  I could  make 
friends  with  it.  Cancer  could  have  its  place 
in  my  body. 

I always  saw  a clear  distinction  be- 
tween cancer  and  not  cancer,  between 
those  with  cancer  and  those  without.  Now 
I only  see  gray  areas.  I am  the  same  person 
I was  before  cancer.  In  fact,  I may  have  had 
cancer  a long  time  without  knowing  it.  I 
am  not  different,  yet  I am  fundamentally 
changed  by  this  news.  I feel  no  escape  yet 
I’m  not  unhappy  either.  I want  to  work  it 
out  with  this  demon  cancer. 

TWO  DOCTORS  SAID  I had  a poor 
prognosis.  They  seemed  certain.  The 
third  said  he  didn’t  know.  How  I grabbed 
onto  those  words.  I wanted  to  unfurl  a 
banner  and  march  through  the  streets.  “He 
doesn’t  know.  He  doesn’t  know.” 

People  have  asked  me,  “How  do  you 
know  that  the  first  two  weren’t  right?”  The 
truth  is  I don’t  know.  But  I do  know  that 
they  don’t  know  either.  Who  among  us  can 
play  God  and  know  the  moment  of  death? 

The  other  side  of  not  knowing  is  that 
any  of  us  can  die  unexpectedly,  perfectly 
healthy.  Two  years  ago,  I bundled  my 
brother,  his  wife,  and  three  kids  onto  a 
plane,  and  they  never  got  to  their  destina- 
tion. “Plane  crash,  Kathmandu,  terribly 
sorry,  all  are  dead,”  said  the  man  from  the 
State  Department  in  an  early  morning 
phone  call.  “Don’t  know”  is  a gem  holding 
within  it  the  truth  that  life  is  uncertain. 

I don’t  worry  about  retirement  now.  I 
had  feared  I might  become  a bag  lady  and 
die  on  the  streets.  Now  I feel  the  support 
of  my  family  and  friends,  and  1 know  I am 
alive  only  due  to  their  generosity. 

I have  become  a receiver.  This  is  a dif- 
ferent role.  It  is  not  always  easy.  I have  be- 
come a giant  receiver,  bigger  than  the  radio 
tower  on  top  of  Twin  Peaks.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  sustain  my  life.  The  two  wings 
I felt  sprouting  on  my  shoulders  at  the  time 
of  the  diagnosis  have  been  nurtured  and 
tended  to  by  many  loving  hands.  I feel  I am 
being  carried  by  kindness.  I hope  I never 
again  doubt  that  I am  loved. 

My  friend  Michael  told  me,  “Don’t 
think  this  melanoma  has  taken  anything 
from  you.  It  has  given  you  something 
more.  It  has  made  you  greater.” 

When  he  said  this,  I looked  into  his 
freckled  face  severely  darkened  with  KS 
lesions  and  saw  his  eyes  were  as  bright  as 
bluebells.  I could  not  doubt  that  what  he 
said  was  true.  ♦ 
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cse  Things,  That  Others  May  Call  Miracles 


And  here  I am,  trembling  over  white  wine  in  a waterfront  restaurant 
found  by  this  investigative  angel  on  a mission  of  deliverance 
I love  that  she  is  as  nervous  as  me,  doesn’t  ask  me  to  explain 
the  wounding  event,  the  adoption  of  thirty  years  ago,  I love  that 

she  has  her  father’s  hair,  only  on  her  it’s  sun-lit  and  wheaten 
and  she  has  my  deep  set  eyes  though  burnished  in  gentle  green 
and  looking  at  me,  loving  me,  she  says  she  has  always  loved  me 
even  the  humped  and  heavy  memory  of  my  bending  shadow 
this  young  lady,  my  daughter,  has  loved  even  my  phantom 

we  declare  each  other  in  a claim  that  rises  and  cuts 
through  the  immediate  like  the  blade  of  an  old,  old  dagger 
that  her  hands  lift  from  its  self-plunge  into  my  soul 
it  is  her  grasp  that  draws  it  forth  like  Excalibur  from  rock 
carefully,  as  a garden  rake  pulled  from  a manatee’s  back 
mouse  gently,  as  a bristly  splinter  from  a lion’s  injured  paw 

she  lifts  it  aloft,  exposes  it  as  the  sharp  edged  monstrance  it  is 
and  in  one  pure  glittering  motion,  one  solmen  wave 
she  slashes  the  cataract  of  heaven’s  eye 

and  here  I am  in  a swirl  of  released  stars  of  white  fog 

that  pour  down,  tumble  down  on  air  white  wings  of  recognitions 

first-born  sensations,  I remember,  recognize,  and  it  is  all  in  this  moment 

more  glistening  than  imagined,  this  moment  that  holds  all  other  moments 

on  the  pier  in  front  of  a waterside  restaurant,  it  is  all  in  this  moment 

that  these  things,  that  others  may  call  miracles,  fall  on  me 

fall  on  me,  and  make  me  more. 

Eileen  Malone 
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The  Tropical  Bakery 

Douglas  A.  Konecky 


f \^/y  NCE  UPON  A TIME,  your 
Mom,  the  Duck,  your  broth- 
er, the  dog,  and  you  and  I lived  in  a corner 
of  East  Hollywood  where  the  sky  was  the 
color  of  a manila  envelope.  The  air  was  green 
with  diesel  exhaust  fumes  from  the  express 
buses,  and  the  endless  lines  of  cars  with 
their  catalytic  converters  disabled  had  stained 
the  sidewalks  a permanent  industrial  beige. 
And  at  one  busy  intersection,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Beige  and  Manila,  was  a small  build- 
ing that  was  painted  bright  pink,  and  neon 
yellow,  and  electric  blue,  and  decorated 
with  thirry-foot-tall  pineapples  and  man- 
goes. This  was  the  Tropical  Bakery. 

Traffic  or  no  traffic,  the  air  on  the 
street  was  sweet  compared  to  the  back  cor- 
ner inside  the  Tropical  Bakery.  Here,  the 
Cuban  guys  would  suck  thick,  viscous 
smoke  out  of  cigarettes  made  in  a land 
where  filters  are  for  sissies,  hold  it  in  their 
lungs  a few  seconds,  then  exhale  into  their 
demitasse  cups  of  half  strong  black  coffee 
and  half  sugar.  Crumpled  red  and  blue 
packs  of  Caporales  littered  the  tables  like 
small  volcanoes,  and  the  ashtrays  were  con- 
stantly exploding,  lava-like,  spewing  butts 
and  burnt-up  matches  onto  the  floor.  This 
still  life  was  not  still.  There  was  constant 
motion  of  acrid,  blue  smoke  rising  from 
table  to  ceiling,  and  at  any  hour  of  any 
morning  there  would  be  half  a dozen  semi- 
invisible men  at  each  of  the  two  rear  tables, 
Chulo  in  a sleeveless  white  ribbed  T-shirt, 
Sam  in  a blue  industrial  uniform  with  his 


♦ 

Crumpled  red  and  blue 
packs  of  Caporales  littered 
the  tables  like  small 
volcanoes,  and  the  ashtrays 
were  constantly  exploding, 
lava- like , spewing  butts 
and  burnt-up  matches 
onto  the  floor. 


name  sewn  on  the  pocket  with  rough  red 
thread,  Roberto  in  a sport  shirt  and  a Pana- 
ma hat,  but  no  identification  could  ever  be 
upheld  in  a court  of  law,  enveloped  as  the 
whole  scene  was  in  a thick  impenetrable 
potage  of  turgid  cigarette  smoke  mixed 
with  steam  from  endless  cups  of  coffee. 

Don  t get  me  wrong.  This  was  not  just 
coffee,  this  was  the  best  cup  of  coffee  in  the 
city,  in  anyone’s  city,  the  best  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  though  you  could 
question  this  if  you  chose.  Not  the  part 
about  the  coffee,  the  part  about  it  being  in 
the  English-speaking  world.  No  lily-lipped 
American  coffee  was  ever  served  here.  The 
Tropical  served  Cuban-style  only,  too  strong 
for  many,  but  for  those  who  love  flavor 
along  with  shoulder-popping  jolts  of  caf- 
feine, this  was  the  pinnacle,  the  Oscar,  the 
ultimate  cup,  the  taste  toward  which  all 
coffee  beans  through  history  had  been  bred. 


You  ordered  it  con  leche,  a regular- 
sized cup  filled  one  half  of  the  way  up  the 
side  with  coffee  and  the  rest  with  steamed 
milk;  or  tinto,  in  a demitasse  cup  with  the 
coffee  the  texture  of  hot  velour.  The  Cuban 
guys  poured  monumental  amounts  of  sugar 
into  their  cups,  completely  inverting  the 
shaker  then  turning  their  heads  to  tell  long 
off-color  jokes  which  had  many  punch  lines 
and  plot  convolutions.  There  was  no  way 
the  solution  of  coffee  could  absorb  all  that 
sugar,  so  they  would  have  to  finish  the  joke, 
down  the  brew  all  in  one  gulp  before  the 
sugar  could  settle  out,  then  light  a cigarette 
in  the  air,  the  signal  for  Rcina  or  Carmen 
or  Lourdes  to  bring  over  yet  another  cup. 


HALFWAY  DOWN  the  narrow  shop 
was  a long  counter,  where  nonsmok- 
ers  or  non-Cubans  could  sit  on  slat-back 
stools  and  order  pastries  to  go  with  their 
coffee,  may-be  a guayaba  con  queso,  fresh 
guava,  or  guava  and  cream  cheese  rolled 
into  flaky  filo  dough;  or  rmpanaditas,  more 
flaky  crust  filled  with  meat  or  cheese  or 
guava  paste  and  raisins;  or  hot  croissants, 
which  arrived  from  the  ovens  on  steaming 
trays  every  fifteen  minutes  or  so  and  were 
devoured  within  seconds;  or  Italian  biscot- 
tis  you  could  dip  in  your  coffee  for  ten 
minutes  and  they  would  still  never  get  soft. 
These  were  known  as  "Gusto  de  la  Mujer" 
— Lady’s  Delight. 

Not  too  many  years  back,  Rogelio,  the 
Tropical’s  owner,  had  looked  around  and 
discovered  that  this  marginal  neighbor- 
hood was  no  longer  home  only  to  Cuban 
and  Central  American  immigrants,  but 
also  to  struggling  actors  and  painters  and 
musicians  and  drug  dealers  and  film  edi- 
tors and  students  at  schools  of  law  and  in- 
stitutes of  horoscopy,  and  Republicans  and 
followers  of  other  obscure  religious  cults. 
All  these  people  were  writing  novels,  and 
they  loved  to  sit  around  and  talk  about 
these  novels,  and  they  all  needed  a place  to 
do  it,  and  that’s  when  Rogelio  installed  the 
juicer.  Now,  side  by  side  at  the  counter  stood 
Salvadorean  businessmen  knocking  back 
espressos  in  smart  brown  suits  with  dark 
slicked  back  hair,  porno  film  editors  drink- 
ing carrot  juice  in  paint-stained  Reeboks 
and  T-shirts  that  said  SLASH  WORLD 
TOUR,  and  girls  with  brass  rings  through 
their  cheeks  and  their  spiked  hair  dyed  pur- 
ple devouring  empanadas,  cheeses  only,  be- 
cause they  considered  eating  meat  to  be 
weird,  all  regarding  each  other  with  re- 
spect, since  each  had,  after  all,  discovered 
the  Tropical,  the  coolest  spot  in  town. 


LSO  SITTING  at  the  counter,  before 
school  started,  every  Wednesday 
morning,  were  you,  five  years  old,  and  I, 
somewhat  older. 

You  would  sometimes  have  a lot  of 
trouble  making  up  your  mind,  which  is 
strange,  since  you  almost  always  ordered 
the  same  thing:  a glass  of  fresh-squeezed 
orange  juice,  a hot  croissant,  and  a big 
round  Cuban  cookie  covered  with  red, 
green,  and  yellow  sprinkles  to  put  in  your 
lunch  bag.  Rcina,  the  counter  girl  who 
usually  waited  on  us,  would  ask  you  what 
you  wanted,  first  in  Spanish,  and  then  in 
English  when  you  hesitated.  Sometimes 


you  would  answer  her  in  Spanish,  some- 
times in  English,  but  most  of  the  time 
you’d  climb  down  off  your  stool  and  lead 
her  by  the  hand  over  to  the  bakery  display 
case,  and  point  to  the  big  round  cookie 
with  all  the  sprinkles.  Sometimes  you 
would  say  That  One.  Sometimes  you 
would  say  Esa. 

Reina,  Carmen,  and  Lourdes  were  all 
exactly  the  same  height.  Reina  was  Guate- 
malan, with  sexy,  dark  hooded  eyes.  Car- 
men was  Nicaraguan,  with  more  rounded 
corners,  a gold  front  tooth,  and  a cleavage 
that  she  heaved  from  side  to  side  with  vi- 
vacious pleasure.  Lourdes  was  from  Outer 
Space,  older  than  Reina  or  Carmen,  and 
not  at  all  ten  toes  to  the  floor.  Reina  would 
remember  I liked  cafe  con  leche  but  not  in 
a styrofoam  cup.  Carmen  didn’t  always  re- 
member about  the  styrofoam  cup,  but  she 
always  remembered  your  name  and  always 
strained  your  orange  juice  for  you.  Lourdes 
...Lourdes  would  bring  us  whatever  she 
felt  like  bringing  us.  We  ordered  cafe  con 
leche,  we  might  get  cafe  con  leche,  or  we 
might  get  espresso,  or  grapefruit  juice,  or  a 
glass  of  water.  Nobody  minded.  Lourdes 
was  a refugee,  from  the  savagery  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  everybody  treated  her  with 
kindness.  Her  eyes  reflected  a different 
landscape,  one  where  the  people  didn’t 
have  time  to  worry  about  the  wrong  pastry 
or  coffee  in  the  wrong  kind  of  cup.  This  is 
a tough  world,  and  a fast  city,  and  the  Trop- 
ical was  always  everyone's  refuge. 

But  one  day  Lourdes  was  gone.  That 
same  day  Rogelio  looked  around  again  and 
discovered  that  along  with  the  Cubans  and 
artists  there  was  also  a sizable  gay  commu- 
nity here.  Not  long  after  Lourdes  left,  Larry 
was  behind  the  counter. 


THE  TROPICAL  sold  pinatas  and  spe- 
cialized in  birthday  cakes.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  cakes  can  best  be  imagined  by 
remembering  that  the  beverage  of  choice  to 
be  served  with  any  of  these  cakes  was  cher- 
ry Kool-Aid. 

The  cakes  came,  however,  with  your 
choice  of  complementary  plastic  figurines. 
And  one  year  you  took  one  look  at  the 
Smurf  family  stuck  into  the  frosting  on  top 
of  the  Tropical  Banana  Surprise,  and  you 
bit.  No  matter  how  we  tried,  we  could  not 
change  your  mind. 

For  your  birthday  party  you  wanted 
Tropical  Banana  Surprise  covered  with  gua- 
va paste  and  topped  with  Brainy  Smurf, 
Smurfette,  Doc  Smurf,  and  Gargamel. 

You  only  did  this  one  time.  We  had 
your  party  in  the  park.  We  cut  the  cake  in 
pieces  and  gave  each  of  your  friends  a large 
piece  on  a paper  plate.  Everybody  took  one 
bite  then  screwed  up  their  eyes  and  gri- 
maced. They  put  down  their  forks.  Some 
started  to  cry.  When  the  party  was  over  we 
threw  away  all  the  plates  with  one  bite 
taken  out  of  each  piece  of  cake,  and  tossed 
the  rest  of  the  uncut  cake  in  the  dumpster 
behind  the  paper  plates.  But  you  just  smiled, 
and  stuffed  Brainy,  Smurfette,  Doc,  and 
Gargamel  in  your  pocket.  You  had  known 
all  along. 

At  one  point  the  great  salesman  who 
had  sold  Rogelio  the  Smurf  figures  for  the 
tops  of  his  cakes  came  through  town  again, 
and  not  long  after  this  a series  of  obscure 
printed  signs  appeared  in  various  spots  in 
the  store.  One  said: 

"Es  agradable  ser  importante,  pero 
es  mas  importante  ser  agradable!" 

This  sign  hung  over  the  cash  register 
where  Reina  and  Carmen  would  scream 
gutter  Spanish  at  the  street  drunks,  who 
would  hurl  insults  right  back.  The  sign 
translated  as:  “It  is  nice  to  be  important, 
but  it’s  more  important  to  be  nice,"  as  the 
borrachos  and  the  meseras'  shrill  Central 
American  invective  filled  the  air. 


Another  sign  said:  Fumar  Prohibido!!! 
(No  Smoking). 

But  you  couldn’t  see  that  one  very  well 
because  Rogelio  had  hung  it  in  the  back 
where  the  smoke  was  so  thick  you  couldn’t 
even  find  the  wall,  let  alone  read  the  sign. 

Another  sign  read:  "Bebidas  Colicos  Is 
Pormeaned," which  means  nothing  in  any 
language,  and  must  have  been  the  Sign-To- 
Be-Named-Later  in  some  forgotten  trade. 

This  incomprehensible  sign  was  sand- 
wiched on  a rafter  between  two  electric  clocks, 
one  of  which  was  an  hour  and  twelve  min- 
utes behind  the  other.  This  seemed  to  sym- 
bolize the  difference  between  Cuban  time 
and  American  time,  and  was  a crucial  com- 
ponent of  Tropicalian  ambience.  For  here 
time  stopped.  Appointments  could  wait. 
Here  you  began  your  day  with  a Latin  vibe, 
slow  and  langorous,  a steamy  hot  cup  of 
coffee,  and  a patient  waitress  bringing  you 


Then  look  down  at  your 
beautiful  daughter  in  the 
cream-colored  dress  with 
the  little  red  embossed 
hearts,  and  feel  your  heart 
bump.  ..it  is  not  the 
caffeine. . . Daddy ? Are  you 
crying  again l she  says. . . 


a delicious  flaky  pastry  and  a newspaper 
from  the  newsstand  outside. 

Stand  at  the  counter,  or  sip  your  cof- 
fee, munch  your  guayaba,  listen  to  Rogelio 
and  his  pals  thrusting  their  metaphorical 
middle  fingers  in  the  air  at  Fidel  Castro; 
hear  the  two  sandalled  filmmakers  arguing 
about  Marcel  Orphul’s  latest  documentary 
(which  neither  has  seen);  watch  the  young 
busincsslady  in  the  power  suit  debating 
with  her  ex-Pritikin  counselor  about  two 
guayabas  and  an  empanada  to  go;  lean 
back  and  put  your  feet  up  and  whisper  a fu- 
tile sweet  nothing  to  Reina,  who  smiles 
back  and  actually,  for  a moment,  maybe 
. . . nahhhh.  Then  look  down  at  your  beau- 
tiful daughter  in  the  cream-colored  dress 
with  the  little  red  embossed  hearts,  and  feel 
your  heart  bump...  it  is  not  the  caf- 
feine... Daddy?  Are  you  crying  again?  she 
says. . . and  place  her  big  round  cookie  with 
the  sprinkles  in  her  lunch  bag,  and  call 
" Buenos  dias,  que  le  vaya  bien"  to  all,  and 
walk  out  to  the  car,  fasten  both  of  your  seat 
belts,  and  cruise  the  manila  morning, 
down  Sunset  Boulevard  to  Tamara’s  class, 
where  one  of  you  will  spend  your  day  play- 
ing with  the  clay  and  the  other  will  go  back 
home  to  sit  in  front  of  the  computer  until 
his  brains  get  mushy  like  the  inside  of  an 
empanada. 

So  I propose  a toast  to  this  tiny  corner 
of  the  real,  not  the  sit-com  world,  and  to 
Rogelio,  who  will  sooner  or  later  sell  this 
place  and  make  a lot  of  money.  One  day 
when  all  of  this  is  glass  and  concrete,  and 
the  croissants  and  coffees  are  $3.50  each, 
and  there  is  no  more  smoke,  and  caffeine 
is  illegal,  we  shall  still  remember  you,  Ro- 
gelio. We  shall  raise  our  carrot  juices  and 
drink  this  toast  to  you: 

Salud! 

Salud! 

Salud! 

Chulo  says  hi.  ♦ 
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Small  Things 

Kristin  Anundsen 


f/ M / HEN  MY  ten-year-old 
Z'  r daughter  brought  home 
the  toad,  she  brought  a piece  of  my  own 
childhood  with  it.  Up  at  the  lake,  I used  to 
study  toads.  They  were  very  different  from 
frogs  and  on  the  whole  I liked  them  better. 
They  were  smooth,  not  slimy.  Some  kids 
said  they  gave  you  warts,  but  I never  had  a 
wart  in  my  life  and  I handled  toads  all  the 
time.  (You  may  be  thinking  I was  a tom- 
boy, but  I wasn’t.  My  father — when  he  was 
still  with  us  — did  teach  me  to  catch  and 
throw  a baseball,  but  I had  long  hair  and 
liked  playing  with  dollhouses  more  than 
playing  softball.) 

Once  I followed  a toad  around  to  see 
what  he  would  do.  He  hopped  up  the  hill, 
away  from  the  water,  and  it  turned  out  he 
was  looking  for  dinner.  Although  of  course 
he  didn’t  think  of  it  as  dinner — life  was  just 
one  big  mealtime  for  him. 

This  toad  took  little  slow  hops  up  to 
where  leaves  and  twigs  and  pine  needles 
covered  the  ground.  Then  he  stopped  and 
turned  his  nose  down  slightly.  Suddenly  his 
tongue  flashed  out  and  disappeared  back 
inside  his  mouth.  He  blinked  with  satis- 
faction. I thought  he’d  eaten  an  ant,  but  1 
wasn’t  sure.  So  I began  putting  ants  in  front 
of  him.  A frog  would  have  leaped  away,  ex- 
asperated and  jittery,  but  the  toad  just 
stayed  there,  thinking  or  just  waiting.  He 
completely  ignored  the  black  ants  and  the 
red  ants.  But  when  I put  a big  ant  that  had 
both  red  and  black  segments  in  front  of 
him,  I could  tell  right  away  he  was  inter- 
ested. Down  dipped  his  nose,  and  blp!  the 
ant  was  gone. 

Nowadays  I don't  have  time  for  such 
small  things.  But  when  I was  my  daughter’s 
age,  I lived  in  a world  of  small  things,  even 
though  I was  tall.  The  lake  house  gave  me 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  visit  this  world. 

I remember  wading  along  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  my  bare  feet  squishing  in  the  white 
sand,  picking  tiny  wild  blueberries  from 
shoreline  bushes.  The  berries  were  so  small 
that  I had  to  pick  a lot  of  them  to  get 
enough  for  a pie,  especially  since  I ate  half 
of  them  as  I was  going  along. 

But  I had  time,  plenty  of  time  to  pick 
and  taste.  And  I didn’t  want  to  go  back  up 
to  the  house.  Earlier  I had  seen  our  neigh- 
bor, Mrs.  McPhee,  talking  with  my  father 
by  the  back  door.  I didn’t  like  her  very 
much.  She  had  green  eyes  and  long  red 
hair,  and  she  laughed  a lot.  She  was  much 
younger  than  her  husband,  a big,  silent 
man.  The  McPhees,  Maureen  and  Stan, 
often  visited  my  parents,  staying  late  and 
having  drinks.  From  my  bedroom  I could 
hear  Mrs.  McPhee  laughing,  and  it  kept 
me  awake.  That  made  me  mad  sometimes. 

NOW  MY  DAUGHTER  was  distracting 
me,  asking  for  a box  for  the  toad.  We 
went  out  to  the  garage  to  see  what  we  could 
find.  I reminded  her  that  the  toad  was  a 
wild  animal  and  she  would  have  to  let  it  go 
very  soon  so  it  could  find  its  food.  I didn’t 
tell  her  the  story  about  the  ants. 

Later,  I tried  to  put  myself  back  at  the 
lake,  the  way  I sometimes  insert  myself 
back  into  dreams  from  which  I’ve  been 
awakened.  If  I’m  successful,  the  dream  al- 
ways takes  a new  turn.  If  I’m  not  success- 
ful — that  is,  if  I can’t  get  back  to  sleep 
again  — I make  up  the  rest  of  the  dream.  I 
make  it  come  out  the  way  I want. 

Standing  at  the  sink,  absently  washing 


dishes,  I took  my  mind  back  to  the  lake 
house.  What  did  it  look  like?  The  images 
began  to  appear,  as  quickly  as  on  a new  Po- 
laroid photo.  The  lake  was  about  a mile 
across  and  shaped  like  a frying  pan.  People 
often  picnicked  out  on  the  small  island 
near  the  middle.  My  father  used  to  take  me 
fishing  in  our  rowboat  into  the  panhandle 
part  of  the  lake  because  he  thought  the 
biggest  bass  hid  out  there.  He  taught  me  to 
bait  a hook  and  clean  a fish.  Whenever  I 
caught  something,  he’d  get  so  excited  and 
proud  that  he  made  me  feel  as  though  I’d 
just  landed  Moby  Dick. 

When  I was  eight  or  nine  he  had  a 
beard  for  a while.  I thought  it  was  strange 
that  his  beard  was  golden  red  even  though 
the  hair  on  his  head  was  dark  brown.  I 
thought  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  lake  house  has  a screened-in  porch, 
with  two  uncomfortable  daybeds  where  my 
cousins  slept  when  they  came  to  visit.  At 
one  end  of  the  porch  was  a picnic  table  cov- 
ered in  blue-patterned  oilcloth,  and  on  the 
oilcloth  stood  a kerosene  lamp.  There  was 
no  electricity  in  the  lake  house — we  had  to 
read  during  the  day  because  the  kerosene 
lamp  didn’t  give  enough  light  at  night. 

Now  the  kitchen  appeared  in  my 
memory:  the  small  wood-framed  win- 
dows, the  smell  of  the  stove  as  my  father 
slipped  freshly  chopped  wood  into  it,  my 
mother  taking  food  out  of  the  clunky  metal 
icebox.  Then  the  bedrooms... 


A SHARP  PAIN  brought  me  back  to  the 
present.  Surprised,  I looked  down  at 
my  finger,  which  was  leaking  blood  into 
the  stream  of  water  from  the  faucet.  A piece 
of  broken  wineglass  lay  in  my  palm.  I 
rinsed  my  hands  and  pressed  a piece  of 
paper  towel  on  the  cut  until  it  stopped 
bleeding.  I was  relieved  at  having  to  stop 
my  “woolgathering,”  as  my  mother  would 
have  called  it. 

There  are  times  when  I fantasize  about 
staying  in  my  mind,  or  in  my  dreams,  and 
never  coming  back  to  the  real  world.  It’s  a 
scary  thought,  but  scary  in  a delicious, 
mysterious  sort  of  way.  I know  there  are 
other  worlds,  probably  a lot  of  them,  past 
and  present  and  future,  and  the  one  I’m  in 
now  (that  is,  the  one  I perceive)  is  only  a 
single  particular  perspective.  I could  live  in 
another  world,  maybe  if  I chose  to  and 
maybe  without  my  choosing. 

This  time,  I chose  the  "real.”  I delib- 
erately didn’t  think  of  the  lake  house  again 
the  rest  of  the  day,  though  something  was 
bumping  against  the  walls  I had  put  up 
against  it,  something  that  wanted  to  burst 
into  consciousness.  You  can’t  not  think  of 
something  for  very  long,  on  purpose. 

So  of  course,  that  evening,  I experi- 
enced another  memory-jog.  I was  cleaning 
out  a drawer  so  I could  throw  out  old  stuff, 
like  bathing  suits  and  hair  ties,  and  as  I 
touched  one  old  swimsuit  the  feel  of  it  sud- 
denly reminded  me  of  taking  off  my  suit  at 
the  lake.  We  used  to  change  down  by  the 
water,  in  a shed  where  we  kept  oars  and 
lifejackets.  Right  away  I was  in  that  shed 
again,  and  just  as  I got  naked,  I heard 
voices  outside. 

“We  could  take  the  boat  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,”  said  a man’s  voice, 
very  low,  with  a tiny  edge  of  urgency.  It  was 
my  father’s  voice. 

“Oh,  Earl,  no,  I don’t  think  so.”  This 
was  a woman’s  voice.  Not  my  mother’s. 
That  tense,  breathy  tone  belonged  to  Mrs. 
McPhee.  That  was  all  I heard,  or  all  I could 


Honorable  Mention  Poetry 
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usic  Critic 


“What  is  that  awful  sound?!”  she  said, 

“What  kind  of  music  is  that?  What  is  that  noise?” 
I dunno,  I said,  is  it  your  voice? 

Or  is  it  some  speed  freaks  rubbing  balloons? 

A broken  calliope? 

Archie  Shepp  running  off  the  tape  heads? 

The  center  of  one  mixed  up  world? 

A kind  of  pinkish  whine? 

A complaint?  An  expression  of  failure? 

Fierce  cooperation? 

Music  for  heroes  of  a mental  revolution? 

Is  it  a funky  popcorn  machine? 

An  aircraft  carrier  talking  to  itself? 

That’s  a hard  one.  I’m  not  sure  what  it  is. 

A sermon?  A cry  for  help? 

A South  American  vine  singing  to  us? 

A ghost  of  an  ecstatic  moment? 

Does  the  sound  speak 

Of  a propensity  for  violence  that  I like? 

Is  it  a rapidly  rotating  and  collapsing  black  hole? 

Is  it  a hot  and  sticky  proposition? 

A challenge?  A treasure  map? 

An  answer  to  a math  problem? 

Is  it  simply  hormones  in  motion? 

What  is  that  awful  noise? 

Is  it  your  voice? 

Whitman  McGowan 


distinguish  in  their  conversation.  They 
turned  away  and  their  voices  and  footsteps 
moved  up  toward  the  house. 

At  this  memory,  my  heart  started  rac- 
ing. Was  I making  this  up?  No,  I wished  I 
were,  but  it  was  too  vivid.  The  way  Mrs. 
McPhee  had  said  my  father’s  name,  "Earl," 
made  me  want  to  run  away,  only  I wasn’t 
dressed. 

This  feeling  was  in  the  past,  but  now 
past  and  present  fused.  I felt  naked  and  im- 
mobilized standing  there  by  the  chest  of 
drawers  with  a bathing  suit  in  my  hand. 

Then,  although  I tried  to  keep  the 
image  away,  my  mother’s  face  appeared  just 


$ 

Without  looking  at  me 
she  gesturedy  palm  down , for 
me  to  approach  quietly.  I did. 
" I'm  watching  a snake  for 
you t ” she  whispered. 


behind  my  eyes.  I knew  at  once  that  she 
knew  about  my  father  and  Maureen 
McPhee.  Her  face  was  as  pale  as  her  ash- 
blond  hair;  deep  lines  radiated  from  the 
corners  of  her  wide,  damp  eyes.  The  pic- 
ture shifted:  My  mother  was  standing  out- 
side the  house,  very  still,  her  posture  erect, 
but  staring  at  the  ground.  What  was  she 
doing?  What  was  she  looking  at? 

I walked  toward  her,  a pan  full  of  wild 
blueberries  in  my  hand.  Without  looking 
at  me  she  gestured,  palm  down,  for  me  to 
approach  quietly.  I did.  “I'm  watching  a 
snake  for  you,”  she  whispered.  I followed 
her  gaze  to  a diminutive  striped  garter 
snake  curved  in  the  clover.  I sneaked  up  be- 
hind it  and  snatched  it,  holding  it  in  the 
middle  so  it  couldn’t  get  away.  It  was  harm- 
less— no  need  to  worry  about  snakebite. 
After  a while  I’d  be  able  to  let  it  crawl 
around  my  arm,  neither  of  us  afraid. 

My  mother,  however,  was  afraid  of 
snakes.  I knew  that.  It  was  only  for  me  that 
she  would  step  so  far  out  of  character  as  to 
follow  one  around  until  I could  get  there  to 
catch  it.  She  looked  at  me,  with  that  snake 
coiled  around  my  arm,  with  a mixture  of 
distaste,  curiosity,  and  hunger.  Hunger  for 
gratitude,  for  love.  A part  of  her,  I now  re- 
alized, wanted  to  enter  my  world,  which 
was  so  full  of  interesting  small  things  and 
so  free  of  terrible  big  things. 

But  I never  let  her  in.  That  world  was 
mine  and  I had  to  protect  it.  I didn’t  let  my 
father  in  either,  not  that  he  wanted  in;  he 
seemed  content  to  share  a few  activities 
with  me,  and  didn't  notice  that  my  mind 
was  often  far  away. 

Closing  them  both  out,  I talked  to  my 
dollhouse  dolls  and  sometimes  had  them 
act  out  little  fairytale  plays  when  no  one 
was  around.  Or  I became  involved  in  the 
lives  — real  and  imaginary — of  the  toads, 
frogs,  snakes,  and  other  small  creatures  that 
populated  my  universe.  My  focus  grew 
sharper  and  narrower.  Sometimes  I told  my 
friends  about  my  nature  secrets  and  fan- 
tasies, but  not  my  parents. 

The  summer  that  flashed  into  mem- 
ory was  our  last  summer  at  the  lake.  After 
my  father  went  away,  my  mother  decided 
to  sell  the  house.  We  never  went  back.  My 
mother  refused  to  let  me  speak  to  my  father 
anymore  or  even  to  talk  about  him.  But  some- 
how I found  out,  much  later,  that  he’d  got- 
ten married  again  (not  to  Maureen  McPhee). 

Now,  every  so  often,  I find  myself  won- 
dering about  the  lake  house.  Do  the  wild 
blueberries  still  grow  down  by  the  water? 
Do  the  people  who  stay  at  the  house  read 
by  electric  light  these  days?  Would  that  one 
particular  flagstone  step  still  curve  to  fit  the 
instep  of  my  bare  foot  exactly,  or  would  the 
curve  be  too  small?  ♦ 
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Thunderstorms 

Carolyn  Brown 


//  f/  AIT1NG  WAS  Nebraska, 
Z'  Z'  watching  the  dark  purple 
wall  of  sky  move  toward  me  and  wonder- 
ing when  the  first  clap  of  thunder  would 
explode.  I’d  be  sitting  with  my  feet  in  the 
stream  next  to  my  best  friend  Jamie  mak- 
ing boats  out  of  sticks,  pieces  of  trash,  and 
thrown-away  beer  cans.  Then  one  of  us 
would  feel  the  air  thickening  with  water 
and  the  afternoon  darkening  around  the 
western  edge,  look  up  and  see  the  storm 
coming.  We’d  go  back  to  our  boat-build- 
ing, but  we’d  be  wondering:  when  should 
we  start  running  for  home? 

Now  I’m  sitting  on  the  back  porch  in 
Nevada  City  with  my  feet  dangling  over 
the  edge  and  my  forehead  pressed  against 
the  lower  rail.  My  finger  traces  the  rutted 
surface  of  the  whitewashed  wood.  Pick  at 


$ 

“We  can  take  the  truck 
down , ” he  says,  Looking 
at  the  giant  mound 
of  blue  dress  in  my  lap. 
Just  in  case. 


the  paint  edges,  knowing  I shouldn’t.  But 
it  keeps  my  hand  from  falling  to  its  natural 
place  on  my  belly. 

I’m  probably  two  weeks  away  from  the 
thunderclaps  and  there  is  nowhere  to  run. 

Jamie,  once  my  best  friend  and  now 
my  husband,  thinks  its  the  birthing  pain 
I’m  afraid  of  and  he  told  me  again  about 
walking  all  he  way  home  from  Camp- 
tonville — twenty  miles  — when  he  broke 
his  leg.  My  sister  Martha  thinks  I’m  afraid 
of  the  baby — that  it  will  cry  all  day  and  all 
night  until  its  throat  closes  up  tight. 

No,  its  me  I’m  afraid  of.  Me  and  the 
times  of  falling.  Like  those  people  who 
jump  out  of  airplanes,  only  I’m  kicked  out 
like  a dog  off  the  bed  and  I’m  falling 
through  darkness  into  dark.  There’s  no 
parachute  anywhere,  I know.  I’m  just 
falling  and  I will  never  reach  the  ground. 

Not  every  day  is  like  this.  Whole 
months  can  go  by  and  I’m  the  queen  of 
River  Street.  I’m  the  girl  at  the  bar  with  the 
waterfall  smile  and  the  feet  that  can  dance 
across  logs.  I love  my  man  and  I love  my- 
self and  I love  every  little  thing  in  between. 

It  was  a night  after  probably  fifty  days 
like  this  when  I told  Jamie  okay  and  we  did 
it  like  we  always  wanted  to . . . fo  r the  blind 
creation  of  a life.  The  connecting  of  ener- 
gies that  ran  off  together  deep  inside  my 
belly  to  hide. 

In  the  first  few  weeks,  I thought  of  the 
little  Jamie  and  the  little  Beck  huddled  to- 
gether like  under  the  porch  of  his  grand- 
mother’s house  back  in  Nebraska.  A hot  af- 
ternoon and  a sudden  storm  and  us  crouched 
in  the  musty  cobwebs  listening  to  the  rain. 

The  baby  could  hardly  be  hiding  now, 
and  I lie  back  onto  the  redwood  planks, 
pull  up  my  dress  to  prove  it.  A mountain 
of  pale  flesh  stretched  taut,  treeless  and  bar- 
ren. Been  clear-cut  and  shaved.  And  inside, 
a little  brown  animal  curled  up  in  his  bur- 
row, thinking  he  is  well  hidden  and  safe.  I 
laugh  out  loud  at  the  silly  failure  at  hide- 
and-seek.  What  place  could  be  more  obvious 
than  a womans  flat  belly?  Everything  was 


fine  until  you  outgrew  your  hiding  place. 

A tickle  of  grass  along  the  bottom  of 
my  foot,  persistent,  and  I kick  hard,  hit 
something.  I’m  up  on  my  elbows  fast  and 
almost  afraid,  even  as  I hear  Jamie  laugh- 
ing. He  stumbles  back,  zigzag  legs,  both 
hands  flat  on  his  chest  around  an  imagi- 
nary arrow.  Crumples  to  the  ground  in  a 
heap  of  red  wool  shirt,  the  shoulder  seam 
ripped  in  back. 

HE'S  NEVER  STOPPED  being  that  boy 
by  the  stream,  picking  up  rocks  and 
watching  the  bugs  scurry  across  the  dirt, 
throwing  the  roundish  rocks  as  hard  as  he 
can  downstream  while  I count  the  1-1,000’s 
till  the  plunk.  He  runs  a little  hardware  store 
in  the  center  of  town.  Rows  of  little  orderly 
bins  with  nails  and  screws  and  bolts.  Silver 
and  copper  gleaming.  Spools  of  wire.  Stacked 
cans  of  paint.  A dozen  kinds  of  doorknobs. 
It’s  not  the  kind  of  job  they  make  movies 
about,  not  a thing  a woman  says  breath- 
lessly to  her  girlfriends:  my  husband  runs  a 
little  hardware  store  on  Second  Street. 

He  holds  out  a spool  of  fishing  line  for 
my  inspection.  “There’s  time  for  a little 
fishing,”  he  says,  and  I know  he’s  been 
waiting  all  afternoon,  in  and  out  of  the 
procession  of  talkative  customers,  to  stand 
by  the  river  while  the  light  changes  and  the 
night  air  comes  up  cool  off  the  water. 

I struggle  to  a sitting  position.  Elbow 
looped  over  the  porch  rail,  hand  swinging. 

“We  can  take  the  truck  down,"  he 
says,  looking  at  the  giant  mound  of  blue 
dress  in  my  lap.  “Just  in  case."  I forget 


sometimes  that  he’s  waiting  too.  I’m  so 
consumed  by  the  waiting  I can  hardly 
breathe.  Sitting  with  a wrapped  package  in 
my  lap,  staring  at  the  perfect  blue  bow. 

He’s  looking  at  the  chipped  white 
paint  below  my  elbow  where  I was  picking 
earlier.  He  reaches  for  it  and  smoothes  it, 
wanting  sandpaper  and  a paintbrush. 

Down  by  the  river,  I sit  in  an  old  can- 
vas chair  and  watch  the  white  water  surge 
over  the  rocks  and  logs.  The  spring  run-off 
is  fast  after  the  wet  winter,  and  next  to  it 
Jamie  is  tall  and  immobile,  a tree.  Every- 
where green  is  spurting  out  toward  nothing 
in  particular.  The  thimbleberry  and  mug- 


Its  different  when  your 
soul  has  fallen  so  many 
times  and  knows  it  will  fall 
again.  Only  this  time  it 
will  be  holding  another  life 
and falling,  crying  deeper 
than  the  baby. 


wort  are  taking  over  the  rocky  riverbank, 
and  the  spirea’s  pink  blossoms  poke  out 
from  the  green.  They  may  recognize  Jamie 
and  me,  old  friends  to  this  fishing  spot  at 
twilight.  But  it  could  be  I’m  imagining  the 
reassurance  I feel,  breathing  from  the  fear- 
less blossoming. 

BY  THE  TIME  we  get  back  to  the 
house,  empty-handed,  I’m  too  hungry 
to  cook.  Just  spread  butter  on  thick  toast. 
The  phone  rings  and  it’s  Martha,  making 
sure  nothing  has  happened  yet.  She  has 
sent  a half-dozen  books  and  a receiving 
blanket,  a catalog  of  baby  supplies  with  a 
gift  certificate.  She’s  just  been  to  a giant 
new  hardware  store  in  San  Francisco  and 


wants  to  talk  to  Jamie.  Stretched  out  on  the 
couch  with  the  phone  propped  on  the  pil- 
low, he  is  barely  interested  in  what  she  is 
saying.  I don’t  need  to  be  on  the  line  to 
know  she  wants  him  to  look  into  a big- 
store  franchise,  city  girl. 

But  the  big  stores  are  coming  fast.  On 
the  edges  of  town,  off  the  Highway  49  exit 
ramps,  there  are  new  stucco  strip  malls  and 
parking  lots  where  grass  had  been  growing 
for  a long,  long  time.  It’s  funny  that  Jamie 
and  I are  the  ones  fighting  change  so  hard. 
The  new  kids  in  town  still,  after  almost  five 
years.  We  fool  ourselves  into  believing  that 
this  place  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bull- 
dozers, too  far  for  the  Sacramento  com- 
muters and  too  close  for  the  vacationers.  A 
green  place,  young  and  naive. 

The  town  is  in  love  with  Jamie.  Gen- 
erous ear,  easy  smile.  He  built  a pair  of 
benches  for  the  front  porch  of  the  hard- 
ware store  and  there’s  always  someone  sit- 
ting there,  coffee  and  a doughnut  from  the 
bakery  next  door.  He  keeps  a guitar  by  the 
door,  plays  whenever  business  is  slow. 
Someone  told  me  Ted  Hale  who  owns  the 
favorite  bar  has  been  asking  Jamie  to  play 
for  tips,  but  I doubt  he  ever  will. 

I know  without  anybody  saying  any- 
thing that  Jamie  makes  up  for  me  some- 
how. Not  that  I’m  the  wicked  witch,  but  I 
don’t  have  his  natural  charm.  I’ll  get  up  on 
the  oak  bar  and  sing  “Summertime”  to  a 
full  house  at  Ted’s,  but  I don’t  know  what 
to  say  when  people  reach  down  and  pat  my 
giant  belly,  look  at  me  expectantly.  “Aren’t 
you  excited?"  they  ask. 

Maybe  a lot  of  pregnant  women  have 
nightmares  about  dropping  their  babies, 
but  it’s  different  when  your  soul  has  fallen 
so  many  times  and  knows  it  will  fall  again. 
Only  this  time  it  will  be  holding  another 
life  and  falling,  crying  deeper  than  the  baby. 

There’s  no  one  who  can  catch  me 
now,  no  one  I could  tell.  True,  Jamie  knows 
my  sad  times,  and  has  held  me  through  the 
darkness.  But  I can’t  tell  him  I’m  afraid  that 
there’s  a girl  inside  my  belly.  A girl  who  will 
be  just  like  me.  ♦ 
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A Match  Made  in  Graceland 

Carol  Ormandy 


// //  E SHOULDN'T  BE  mar- 
//  y ried.  Really,  there  is  no 
way  that  Phil  and  I should  be  celebrating 
fourteen  years  of  marriage  in  a few  days.  As 
different  as  we  are,  it’s  amazing  that  we 
even  went  out  on  one  date. 

Some  surprises  come  wrapped  in  brown 
paper  or  cellophane.  Phil  was  packaged  in 
polyester,  and  I do  mean  polyester.  Sure  it 
was  the  late  seventies,  but  I d never  been  at- 
tracted to  a man  who  wore  anything  but 
Levis,  khakis,  or  at  least  real  material.  He 
also  wore  pointed  cowboy  boots,  long  be- 
fore they  were  in  style,  and  I thought  I’d  be 
embarrassed  by  the  cowboy  boots,  until  we 
got  ready  to  go  out  one  night  and  I saw  his 
dress  shoes.  He  looked  like  everything  I’d 
made  fun  of  for  most  of  my  life.  People 
who  knew  us  didn’t  think  we’d  make  it  to 
the  second  date. 

Falling  in  love  with  Phil  forced  me  to 
confront  prejudices  I was  either  proud  of 
or  didn’t  know  I had.  He  is  from  Tennessee, 


I was  living  in  a flat  that 
was  decorated  with  some  of 
my  favorite  items:  a brass 
hula  girl  lamp , three  stolen 
plastic  pink  flamingosy 
a few  beers  and  some  cheese 
in  the  refrigeratory 
and  an  electric  train  set. 


and  his  accent  alone  would  normally  have 
sent  me  in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
drank  bourbon  and  coke.  I smoked  pot. 
He  wouldn’t  see  a Jane  Fonda  movie.  I had 
been  at  several  demonstrations  where  she 
spoke.  He  listened  to  Elvis.  I listened  to  the 
Stones.  Phil  was  a foreman  for  Ford  Motor 
Co.  I assembled  trucks  on  the  line. 

I MET  PHIL  when  I’d  moved  back  to 
Michigan  to  get  my  life  together  after  it 
fell  apart  in  San  Francisco.  My  folks  were 
tired  of  me  showing  up  on  their  doorstep 
when  life  got  too  crazy  for  me  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I’d  done  this  a few  times  in  the  two 
years  after  my  divorce.  They  asked  my 
uncle  to  get  me  a job  at  Ford’s.  This  uncle 
hadn’t  forgotten  the  sixties,  nor  had  it 
slipped  his  mind  that  I was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  a huge  demonstration  at  Ford  World 
Headquarters  during  the  Vietnam  War.  He 
got  me  a job  in  one  of  the  toughest  plants 
in  Michigan.  We  made  trucks,  worked  ten 
hours  a day  and  Saturdays. 

This  factory  was  like  my  purgatory, 
where  I planned  to  suffer  until  I had  paid 
for  my  sins  and  decided  what  I wanted  to 
be  when  I grew  up.  My  family  thought  that 
the  job  would  either  help  me  or  discourage 
me  from  returning  home  the  next  time  my 
life  went  into  a skid.  They  never  expected 
me  to  end  up  dating  my  boss. 

1 was  twenty-seven,  but  was  a teenager 
emotionally.  I still  believed  that  the  perfect 
man  would  come  along,  adore  me,  take 
care  of  me,  and  actually  move  me  into  a 
home  with  a white  picket  fence  and  a huge- 
wooden  porch  with  a swing. 

The  only  part  of  the  fairy  tale  I’d  man- 
aged so  far  was  a relationship  with  a gay 


man.  I was  in  the  stage  of  swearing  off  mar- 
riage altogether  when  I met  Phil,  my 
knight  in  shining  polyester.  Phil  was  thirty- 
six,  frustrated  and  bored  in  his  first  mar- 
riage. But  we  definitely  didn’t  match. 

While  he  ran  the  shop,  I got  stoned. 
He  was  neat.  I wore  my  hair  in  a grown-out 
brush  cut.  I got  out  of  working  as  often  as 
I could,  and  even  whistled  at  the  men  on 
the  line.  Half  of  me  was  still  very  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  other  part  was  working  in  a 
factory  nicknamed  “Little  Kentucky,” 
being  one  of  the  last  plants  to  hire  women, 
or  any  other  minorities.  I was  missing  wild 
nights  dancing  at  the  Stud  on  Folsom 
Street,  and  I was  working  in  a plant  that  al- 
most had  to  shut  down  the  day  Elvis  died. 

On  that  fateful  day,  I came  to  work 
and  heard  some  people  saying,  “The  King 
is  dead.”  I tried  to  get  my  bearings  and 
think  of  which  countries  had  kings  and 
why  should  all  these  people  care.  I felt  like 
I was  in  another  world,  a time  warp  or 
something.  People  were  calling  in  sick,  or 
having  to  leave  the  line  to  cry  or  faint. 
What  was  the  big  deal?  I’d  already  been 
through  this  with  Jimi,  Janis,  and  Jim. 

BY  THE  TIME  Phil  asked  me  out,  I was 
a union  gal,  Rosie  the  Riveter,  and 
really  into  my  newest  incarnation  — a 
proud  proletarian.  Still,  no  one  expected 
me  to  date  a foreman.  I had  just  separated 
from  my  second  husband  after  a five- 
month  marriage  made  in  hell.  My  family 
hadn’t  liked  him  much.  I’m  not  sure  if  it 
was  his  bisexuality,  drug  addiction,  or  his 
having  been  in  jail,  but  this  was  one  time 
they  were  glad  I’d  screwed  up  another  rela- 
tionship. However,  they  were  not  prepared 
for  Phil.  When  I was  a kid,  my  parents 
never  allowed  us  to  use  racial  slurs,  but  call- 
ing someone  a hillbilly  was  fine,  and  Phil 
was  obviously  a “’Billy,”  as  my  mom  used 
to  call  people  from  the  South. 

I decided  to  go  out  with  him  because 
I knew  that  he  genuinely  liked  and  re- 
spected women,  which  is  a rarity  anywhere, 
but  especially  in  the  factory  where  we 
worked.  He  never  made  passes  or  lewd 
comments.  He  made  eye,  not  breast  con- 
tact, and  never  patronized  women.  He  was 
the  only  man  in  the  place  that  didn’t  seem 
bothered  that  women  had  entered  this 
rough  and  greasy  male  domain. 

When  Phil  showed  up  to  take  me  out 
on  our  first  date,  I’m  not  sure  what  I re- 
gretted more,  smoking  a joint  of  killer  weed 
before  he  arrived  or  promising  my  family 
that  I’d  bring  him  over  to  meet  them  before 
we  went  out.  Phil  was  dressed  in  an  outfit 
that  made  me  want  to  laugh  because  1 was 
high  and  cry  because  I was  bringing  him 
over  to  meet  my  family.  He  had  on  white 
patent-leather  shoes  with  gold,  buckle-like 
things  on  them.  He  was  wearing  white  poly- 
ester flared  pants  that  were  a bit  short  and  a 
black  polyester  shirt  with  white  polka  dots. 

My  family  has  five  daughters  and  we’ve 
been  known  to  crucify  people  without  their 
ever  feeling  the  nails  going  in.  We  were  mer- 
ciless. It’s  a catty  telepathy:  our  putdowns 
were  often  a silent  look  across  the  table  that 
only  we  understood.  Our  victims,  otherwise 
known  as  dates,  were  unaware  of  being  in- 
spected and  graded.  And  now,  I was  about 
to  bring  over  another  unsuspecting  nice 
guy  and  he  was  dressed  like  this. 

But  everyone  behaved.  I think  that 
Phils  outfit  was  beyond  anything  that  even 
my  family  was  prepared  to  deal  with.  It 


would  have  been  almost  redundant  for 
them  to  make  fun  of  him. 

Phil,  in  his  typical,  gentlemanly  way, 
invited  them  to  join  us  in  the  surprise  he 
had  planned  for  me.  Everyone  except  my 
younger  sister  Annie  declined.  She  was  un- 
derage, but  Phil  let  us  know  that  he  was 
connected  at  the  club  we  were  going  to  and 
he  could  get  her  in. 

Phil  was  correct  that  this  date  would 
really  impress  me.  It  turned  out  that  one  of 
Phil’s  closest  friends  was  an  Elvis  imper- 
sonator. His  creativity  was  immediately 
apparent — he  spelled  his  name  without  the 
e.  Lvis  also  wore  a cape  and  huge  belt.  Un- 
fortunately, we  were  late,  and  even  though 
Phil  was  connected  at  the  Blue  Bonnet  bar, 
we  had  to  stand  in  the  back.  This  was  a shame 
because  1 could  not  see  over  some  of  the 
hairdos,  which  were  made  even  taller  by 
the  spiked  heels  the  women  were  wearing. 

My  sister  and  I had  made  the  mistake 
of  smoking  another  joint  on  the  way,  and 
the  laughter  and  shock  I’d  been  suppressing 
all  evening  began  to  leak  out.  You  know  how 
it  is  when  you’re  standing  next  to  someone 
and  both  of  you  are  laughing  inside  so  hard 
that  your  shoulders  shake?  Well,  this  is 
what  happened  to  my  sister  and  me.  And 
the  more  we  tried  to  hold  it  in,  the  more 
our  shoulders  vibrated  against  each  other. 
While  Lvis  was  singing  “Hunk  of  Burning 
Love,”  he  began  to  toss  out  hankies  that  his 
mother  had  embroidered.  We  ran  to  the 
ladies  room  to  avoid  wetting  our  pants. 

THE  FACT  THAT  we  had  a second 
date  and  that  Phil  moved  in  with  me 
on  the  third  is  still  a mystery.  I was  living 
in  a flat  that  was  decorated  with  some  of 
my  favorite  items:  a brass  hula  girl  lamp  in 
which  the  girl  actually  did  the  hula,  three 
stolen  plastic  pink  flamingos,  a few  beers 
and  some  cheese  in  the  refrigerator,  and  an 
electric  train  set.  Phil’s  house  was  like  one 
of  those  I’d  liberated  a pink  flamingo  from 
when  I moved  back  to  Michigan.  It  still 


embarrasses  me  that  I believed  I was  so 
much  better  than  him. 

A few  days  after  he  moved  into  my 
flat,  he  went  out  and  bought  a matching 
bathroom  set;  I’d  never  had  one  before. 
The  shower  curtain  matched  the  cup, 
toothbrush  holder,  and  even  the  rugs.  I was 
able  to  talk  him  out  of  the  toilet  seat  cover, 
but  he  was  disappointed.  He  wanted  to 
buy  things  for  me.  We  also  got  bedroom 
drapes;  he  didn't  see  anything  creative  or 
cool  about  the  matching  bed  sheets  I had 
thumbtacked  to  the  wall.  Phil  even  made  a 
room  divider  of  knickknack  shelves.  He 
had  all  these  Sunset  book  ideas  on  how  to 
improve  this  great  old  forties  flat.  I had 


other  ideas  on  decorating,  but  hadn’t  done 
much  about  it.  He  moved  in  and  fixed  things 
up  for  me.  He  was  going  to  take  care  of  me. 

I had  my  own  plans  for  him:  the  cow- 
boy boots  could  stay,  but  the  pants  should 
be  Levis  and  a little  longer  than  his  other 
pants.  I had  to  call  a girlfriend  from  the 
plant  to  ask  her  how  to  wash  polyester;  he 
had  to  wear  these  to  work.  I did  talk  him 
into  some  cotton  shirts  (before  I found  out 


$ 

Phil  was  dressed  in  an 
outfit  that  made  me  want 
to  laugh  because  I was  high 
and  cry  because  I was 
bringing  him  over  to  meet 
my  family.  He  had  on 
white  patent-leather  shoes 
with  goldy  buckle-like 
things  on  them.  He  was 
wearing  white  polyester 
flared  pants  that  were  a bit 
short  and  a black  polyester 
shirt  with  white  polka  dots. 


they  had  to  be  ironed).  Western  music  was 
okay  in  moderation,  and  I found  music 
that  crossed  over  with  rock  and  roll,  like 
Marshall  Tucker,  Bob  Seeger,  and  Emmy- 
lou  Harris. 

From  the  beginning,  Phil  was  open  to 
whatever  music  I listened  to  or  whatever 
clothes  I wanted  to  wear.  Unconcerned 
with  fashion  or  correctness,  he  truly  ac- 
cepts people  as  they  are.  He  is  unaware  of 
the  packages  people  come  in;  he  never 


knows  if  someone  is  rich,  racist,  or  Ro- 
manian. He  did  tell  me  early  on  that  he 
liked  long  hair,  and  I told  him  that  I 
thought  he  might  look  cool  with  his  hair 
longer.  This  was  the  first  and  last  sugges- 
tion he  ever  gave  me  on  my  appearance. 

I didn’t  give  up  on  him  quite  as  easily. 
He  does  wear  jeans  now,  although  they  are 
still  an  inch  too  short,  and  I suspect  they 
have  polyester  in  them;  they  don’t  seem  to 
fade  over  the  years. 

I have  even  gotten  used  to  the  tape 
measure  on  his  belt.  How  many  wives  get 
the  chance  to  ask  their  husbands:  “Is  that  a 
tape  measure  you’re  wearing,  or  are  you  just 
glad  to  see  me?”  ♦ 
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ILLUST  RATION  BY  KAROL  BARSKE 


Honorable  Mention  Non-Fiction 

^ 

Pre-Shrunk 

Alice  Wirth  Gray 


f ) \S  ]#  FEW  WEEKS  AGO  I 

V was  measured  by  our 

health  maintenance  organization.  "Fifty- 
eight  inches,”  said  the  cheerful  woman, 
writing  on  her  pad. 

Now,  I am  aware  1 am  short  and  ac- 
tively shrinking,  but  no!  not  that  much. 

“You  mean  fifty-nine  inches,"  1 yelped. 
She  patiently  put  me  back  under  the  bar 
and  ran  the  marker  down  to  the  top  of  my 
head  again  while  I stretched  my  neck  and 
the  rest  of  me  all  I could.  1 eased  out  and 
she  pointed.  I could  see  for  myself:  fifty- 
eight  inches.  Four-foot-ten.  Scales  may  be 
inaccurate,  even  in  doctors’  offices,  and 
weights  may  vary  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  but  I’ve  never  heard  of  a steel  mea- 
suring rod  having  a really  off  day. 

“But,"  I persisted,  “I’m  five  feet  tall." 

“Honey,”  the  woman  said  emphati- 
cally, “you  NEVER  was." 


<§> 

“But,  ” I persisted,  “I  m 
five  feet  tall.  ” 

“Honey,  ” the  woman 
said  emphatically, 
“you  NEVER  was.” 


For  the  rest  of  the  standard  physical,  I 
was  agitated.  Something  was  wrong.  I was 
fifty-nine  years  old,  and  I could  imagine, 
with  my  family’s  heredity  of  widow’s  hump 
and  bones  that  turn  to  lace,  shriveling  up 
an  inch  before  I was  seventy.  But  two 
inches  before  age  sixty  with  perfectly  de- 
cent posture?  What  was  going  on? 

I’m  a reasonably  observant  person  and 
I d always  “known"  I was  five  feet  tall.  My 
health  has  not  been  neglected — far  from  it: 
people  have  fussed  over  me  since  I was  a 
baby.  If  they  had  noticed  that  I was  not 
anywhere  near  five  feet  tall,  they  would 
surely  have  pointed  it  out  to  me.  In  fact,  if 
my  mother  had  known  the  exact  numbers 
involved  here,  I would  never  have  heard 
the  end  of  it.  “You’re  not  just  short,  you’re 
very,  very  short,”  she  would  have  said. 
(While  having  many  excellent  qualities, 
she  was  not  known  for  her  sensitivity.) 

So  how  come  I have  been  able  to  rou- 
tinely fill  out  my  medical  forms  “5  feet" 
without  suffering  twinges  of  guilt? 

MY  MOTHER  was  short,  although 
not  as  short  as  I.  She  was  barely 
shorter  than  my  father,  who  was  politely 
said  to  be  five-foot-four. 

My  father  suffered  from  being  short,  I 
knew  it  in  my  heart.  He  was,  however,  very 
different  from  the  stereotypes  of  short 
men,  who  are  frequently  presented  as  angry 
martinets  or  compulsive  showoffs. 

He  accepted  his  height.  He  was  greatly 
admired  and  even  much  loved.  He  was  able 


to  disarm  the  most  frightening  bigot  by  use 
of  reason  and  the  strength  of  his  convic- 
tions. Men  who  can  cause  a dramatic 
change  in  another  person’s  behavior,  with- 
out threats,  are  rare. 

But  he  was  SHORT.  The  one  time  I 
saw  him  lose  his  temper  was  in  a heat  wave 
in  Philadelphia,  when,  at  the  end  of  his 
rope,  he  made  a wrong  turn  onto  a one- 
way street  and  was  cussed  out  by  the  infu- 
riated driver  of  a big-rig.  I thought  he 
might  be  killed.  I know  my  father  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  big  enough  to  have 
the  choice  of  doing  the  other  guy  physical 
damage  even  if  he  opted  for  peace.  In  any 
event,  the  trucker  must  have  felt  my  father 
was  too  little  to  punch  out  or  that  it  was 
too  hot  to  make  the  effort. 

One  of  my  mother’s  favorite  stories 
was  about  the  time  my  father  was  lifted 
right  up  in  the  middle  of  Don  the  Beach- 
comber’s and  laid  across  the  table  by  a tall, 
female  friend  of  hers,  who  tickled  him 
until  he  had  to  let  go  of  the  check.  When 
Mother  told  this  story  — with  unseemly 
relish,  I thought — my  insides  squirmed.  I 
hadn’t  yet  read  Freud,  but  it  was  not  the 
sort  of  thing  I would  do  to  any  man,  even 
if  I were  not  short.  I mentioned  it  to  a psy- 
choanalyst years  later,  and  he  stared  at  me 
in  horror:  “Do  you  think  your  father  en- 
joyed that?"  I replied  with  certainty:  no. 

Therefore,  it’s  clear  to  me  that  if 
Mother  had  known  I was  under  five  feet, 
she  would  have  taken  every  opportunity  to 
mention  it.  Obviously,  she  didn’t  know. 

How  come  she  didn't  know? 

HEN  I TRY  to  fathom  how  I came 
to  believe  firmly  in  something  that 
later  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  I usually 
blame  it  on  the  school  I went  to.  It  was,  for 
the  most  part,  a nurturing  and  progressive 
institution,  but  it  was  not  beyond  manip- 
ulation or  even  deceit. 

Today  it's  hard  to  imagine  a school 
that  would  have  the  time  or  wherewithal  to 
develop  a coherent  policy  with  regard  to  its 
students.  Most  schools  now  are  on  the  de- 
fensive, trying  to  protect  their  administra- 


tors, teachers,  even  the  building,  from  as- 
saults by  the  students,  their  parents,  the 
community,  and  random  lunatics. 

But  in  the  forties,  the  staff  might  plot 
out  a specific  course  of  action  for  each 
child.  Sometimes,  for  reasons  opaque  to 
me,  they  would  seem  to  take  a monolithic 
dislike  to  some  child,  often  with  dire  re- 
sults. When  my  grammar  school  principal 
and  teachers  washed  their  hands  of  one 
vulnerable  boy,  his  family  packed  him  off, 
overnight,  to  a military  academy,  providing 
him  with  a near-death  experience.  But 
that’s  another  story. 

It  made  me  think,  however,  that  by 
neglecting  to  announce  my  exact  height, 
the  school  might  have  been  shielding  me 
from  a blow  to  my  self-esteem  and  from 
hurtful  teasing.  I would  have  been  miser- 
able always  being  called  “Shorty."  Maybe 
in  my  case  the  deceit  was  benign.  And  per- 
haps in  my  case  it  worked. 

Had  I ever  actually  measured  myself 
and  read  my  real  height  with  my  own  eyes? 
No,  never.  Why  would  I?  I knew  how  tall 
I was:  five  feet.  But  how  did  I know  it? 

I’ve  just  about  concluded  it  was  the 
school’s  sweet-natured  doctor  who,  on  her 
own  hook,  did  this  thoughtful  thing  for 
me.  She  wasn’t  much  of  a diagnostician.  In 
the  two  big  cases  she  was  presented  with 
during  my  thirteen  years  at  the  school  — 
scarlet  fever  in  an  heiress  and  appendicitis 
in  a merely  rich  girl  — she  failed  to  recog- 
nize either  ailment. 

Now  that  I think  of  it,  I’m  sure  I re- 
member her  answer  when  I asked  her  di- 
reedy,  “How  tall  am  I?” 

“Oh,  about  five  feet.” 

DID  SHE  KNOW  what  she  was  doing 
for  me  with  that  “about"?  Because  it 
made  all  the  difference.  I know  my  quite 
conventional  sense  of  the  fitting-and- 
proper  and  of  the  ludicrous.  I know  if  she 
had  told  me  I was  a short  little  person  and 
would  never  escape  the  four-foot-some- 
thing  rap,  I would  have  thought  of  myself 
as  peculiarly  subnormal  all  my  life.  And 
when  I met  the  man  who’s  been  my  hus- 
band these  past  forty  years,  I would  not 
have  dared  consider  him  a possible  spouse. 
The  difference  in  our  heights  would  have 
been  too  silly  and  embarrassing.  People 
have  made  enough  annoying  remarks  as  it 
is:  “There  go  Mutt  and  Jeff.”  “Why  do  the 
little  ones  get  all  the  big  men?” 

Before  I got  serious  about  this  man,  I 
asked  him  how  tall  he  was,  and  was  heart- 
ened to  hear,  “Just  a little  over  six-two.” 
With  that  answer,  I could  reassure  myself 
there  was  only  about  a foot  of  difference 


between  us.  A foot  wasn’t  so  bad.  Just  a lit- 
tle more  than  an  octave,  so  to  speak,  not 
the  half-yard  it  has  now  turned  out  to  be. 

I told  myself,  “He  must  be  about  the 
same  size  as  Uncle  Richard.” 

Uncle  Richard  was  my  “tall"  uncle, 
miles  taller  than  anyone  else  in  the  family. 
More  than  that,  Uncle  Richard  was  won- 
derful— elegant  in  gesture  and  handsome 
as  a hussar.  He  taught  me  to  dance  (insofar 
as  I do)  by  letting  me  stand  on  his  feet 
while  he  waltzed  me  effortlessly  around. 
Floating  gracefully  on  the  instep  of  Uncle 
Richard’s  shoes  was  an  absolute  thrill. 


♦ 

I've  just  about  concluded 
it  was  the  schools  sweet- 
natured  doctor  who 
did  this  thoughtful  thing 
for  me.  She  wasn't 
much  of  a diagnostician. 
In  the  two  big  cases  she 
was  presented  with  during 
my  thirteen  years  at  the 
school — scarlet  fever  in 
an  heiress  and  appendicitis 
in  a merely  rich  girl — 
she  failed  to  recognize 
either  ailment. 


So  it  must  be  okay  for  this  new  guy  to 
be  almost  six-three,  I reasoned.  I could 
hold  my  head  up  and  not  be  deterred  by 
odd  glances.  (These  days,  when  my  hus- 
band and  I try  the  "slow  dancing"  of  our 
teens,  my  nose  pokes  him  just  above  the 
navel,  looking  sufficiently  absurd  to  pre- 
vent many  public  demonstrations.) 

The  tall  and  short  of  it  is:  the  school 
doctor  allowed  me  to  marry  a tall  man. 

Y DEAR  UNCLE  Richard  died  re- 
cently, and  a few  weeks  after  his  fu- 
neral, I talked  with  my  nephew. 

“Auntie,"  he  cried,  “do  you  know  how 
tall  he  was?!" 

That  threw  me.  I had  never  put  a 
number  to  it,  but  I started  making  mental 
comparisons  and  came  up  with  the  proba- 
bility that,  because  he  had  been  about  as 
tall  as  my  husband,  he  must  have  been  a lit- 
tle over  six-foot-two,  and  that’s  what  I told 
my  nephew. 

My  nephew  responded,  “That’s  ex- 
actly what  I would  have  said.  That's  what 
we  all  thought,  but  it  wasn’t  so.  Nowhere 
near.” 

“What  ever  do  you  mean?”  I asked.  (If 
you’re  going  to  question  ancient,  accepted, 
mathematically  proven  facts,  you  have  to 
present  evidence,  even  if  you  are  my 
nephew.) 

“Because  Great  Aunt  insisted  I try  on 
some  of  his  clothes — she  said  it  broke  her 
heart  having  them  in  the  closet  — and  I 
did,  and  not  just  the  jackets,  the 
TROUSERS  fit  perfectly,  and  I’m  only 
five-nine!” 

I told  my  nephew  that  this  dumb- 
founded me,  too,  and  I’d  have  to  think 
about  it.  And  I have.  I guess  Uncle  Richard 
must  have  been  about  six-two.  Myself,  I’m 
about  five  feet.  ♦ 
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Death  at  the  Ranch 


Mint  Locke 


T IS  OBVIOUS  in  retrospect 
that  none  of  us  knew  how 
long  it  would  take  for  a rooster  to  drown. 
Most  of  us  had  converged  on  the  ranch  from 
the  city  or  suburbs  and  didn’t  know  much 
about  roosters,  or  drowning  for  that  matter. 

Because  of  Ellen’s  knack  for  ridding 
herself  of  qualified  hired  help,  we  free- 
loaders had  ample  opportunity  to  exhibit 
our  lack  of  ranch  know-how.  Our  inepti- 
tude, however,  was  often  masked  by  the 
alarming  state  of  disorder  that  prevailed  at 
Four  Mile  Ranch. 

Most  equipment,  if  it  ran  at  all,  clat- 
tered about  in  an  advanced  state  of  jury- 
rig.  Pieces  of  knotted  hay-twine  stood  in 
for  errant  bolts,  and  splintered  wooden  crates 
for  driver’s  seats.  Machines  and  vehicles 
had  had  their  parts  swapped  and  traded  so 
many  times  that  they  all  came  to  resemble 
each  other,  like  members  of  an  inbred  clan. 

There  was  an  endless  amount  and 
variety  of  work  to  be  done  and  never  any 
direction  as  to  how  to  do  it.  If  any  one  of 
us  naively  ventured  to  ask  Ellen  for  in- 
structions, her  response  more  often  than 
not  was  to  throw  up  her  hands  in  disgust, 
shoulder  us  brusquely  out  of  the  way,  and 
take  up  the  task  herself. 

So  we  worked  hard  at  figuring  out 
things  on  our  own,  and  whenever  we  could 
get  away  with  it,  we  hid  our  mistakes  by 
blaming  them  on  the  livestock  or  the 
weather  or  any  other  thing  that  couldn’t 
speak  up  for  itself.  Like  the  time  Leslie 
crashed  the  front-loader  of  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  through  the  bottom  two  rails  of  the 
main  corral  fence  and  blamed  it  on  a docile 
bull  named  Lorenzo.  Fortunately,  Ellen  never 
questioned  what  had  excited  Lorenzo  to 
such  an  uncharacteristic  act  of  vandalism. 
Nor  did  she  seem  to  wonder  why  the  boards 
were  busted  into,  not  out  of,  the  corral. 


ON  THE  DAY  of  the  rooster  incident, 
Ellen  had  driven  into  Sheridan  for 
supplies.  Not  only  did  she  consider  a trip 
to  town  to  be  a great  waste  of  time,  but  ex- 
posure to  the  outside  world  seemed  to 
awaken  in  her  a keen  sense  of  her  own  in- 
competence. It  heightened  her  awareness 
of  how  poorly  she  managed  the  ranch  and 
frequently  prompted  her  to  propose  dras- 
tic solutions,  such  as,  “I  should  just  be 
taken  out  and  shot!” 

Naturally,  we  did  not  look  forward  to 
her  return,  and  by  early  afternoon  even  the 
least  motivated  of  us  was  gripped  with  an 
uncontrollable  urge  to  repair  a piece  of 
weakened  fence  down  at  the  Turf  Place  or 
to  drive  up  to  the  south  pasture  to  check  on 
the  salt  licks. 

Apparently,  this  exodus  had  not  yet 
occurred  when  I retrieved  the  floating 
rooster  from  the  stock  tank  and  ran  with  its 
limp,  dripping  body  to  the  house,  for  there 
were  six  or  seven  people  around  to  advise 
on  how  best  to  revive  the  bird. 

Before  I go  on,  I feel  it  necessary  to  de- 
scribe just  what  a beautiful  rooster  he  was. 
His  regal  tail  of  long,  iridescent  plumes  and 
his  impeccably  groomed  rust-red  feathers 
brushed  color  and  refinement  onto  an  oth- 
erwise dusty  and  sun-bleached  canvas.  His 
nobility  and  grace  set  him  apart  from  the 
other  yard  animals,  many  of  whom  bore 
traces  of  a minor  calamity  or  two.  He  was 
truly  a lord  among  peasants. 

His  imperious  air  was  further  en- 
hanced by  the  motley  appearance  of  his 


harem,  which  was  a flock  of  factory  rejects 
rescued  by  Ellen  in  an  act  of  compassion. 
At  the  egg  factory,  almost  every  natural  fea- 
ture outside  of  essential  egg-laying  appara- 
tus had  been  bred  out  of  the  hens.  The  few 


Because  of  Ellens  knack  for 
ridding  herself  of  qualified 
hired  help,  we  freeloaders 
had  ample  opportunity  to 
exhibit  our  lack  of  ranch 
know-how.  Our  ineptitude, 
however,  was  masked  by 
the  alarming  state  of 
disorder  that  prevailed  at 
Four  Mile  Ranch. 


feathers  they  possessed  were  perpetually  gray 
and  ragged,  giving  them  a half-plucked  ap- 
pearance. Nevertheless,  our  chanticleer  took 
pride  in  parading  around  his  wretched  lit- 
tle herd  and  servicing  them  regularly.  And 


they  did  lay  particularly  delicious  eggs.  It  is 
even  possible,  considering  the  degraded 
state  of  the  chickens,  that  his  contribution 
was  essential  to  the  production  of  such 
high-quality  eggs. 


SO  YOU  CAN  well  imagine  how  con- 
cerned we  were  when  we  found  him 
near  death.  There  wasn’t  one  of  us  who 
didn’t  wish  to  stem  the  tide  of  fury  that 
would  inevitably  sweep  over  us  when  Ellen 
returned  from  town. 

With  a combination  of  terror  and  in- 
spired determination,  we  immediately 
launched  into  a series  of  lifesaving  maneu- 
vers. First  we  spanked  the  soggy  fowl  like  a 
newborn  baby,  holding  him  aloft  by  his 
feet  while  several  hands  whompcd  him  on 
the  back. 

When  we  were  assured  that  no  more 
water  remained  in  his  lungs,  we  carried 
him  into  the  bathroom  and  wrapped  his 
lice-ridden  body  in  a half-dozen  clean  tow- 
els. Next  we  lay  the  bundled  bird  on  the 
floor,  where  some  of  us  pumped  vigorously 
up  and  down  on  him  in  hopes  of  reversing 
the  effects  of  a possible  cardiac  arrest,  while 
others  slapped  and  rubbed  his  feet. 

None  of  these  activities  brought  about 
any  obvious  indications  of  revival.  The 
rooster  remained  lifeless. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  and 
through  the  mists  of  time,  I cannot  re- 
member who  it  was  that  performed  the  last 
desperate  measure.  But  one  fearless  soul — 
certainly  not  myself — knelt  down,  took  the 
lax  and  gaping  beak  in  her  mouth,  and, 
blowing  repeatedly  into  it  as  if  inflating  a 
balloon,  began  to  administer  mouth-to-beak 
resuscitation.  It  was  at  that  precise  moment 
that  Ellen  tromped  into  the  house. 

The  front  door  was  directly  opposite 
the  bathroom,  affording  Ellen  an  unob- 


The  few  feathers  they 
possessed  were  perpetually 
gray  and  ragged,  giving 
them  a half  plucked 
appearance.  Nevertheless, 
our  chanticleer  took 
pride  in  parading 
around  his  wretched 
little  herd  and  servicing 
them  regularly. 


structcd  view  of  the  proceedings.  There 
was  a pause  as  she  took  in  the  scene  before 
her.  Very  possibly  her  first  thought,  upon 
seeing  us  all  kneeling  in  a circle  on  the 
bathroom  floor,  was  that  we  were  per- 
forming some  sort  of  hippie  ritual.  But  she 
must  have  soon  spied  the  rooster’s  head,  for 
she  began  to  laugh. 


NOW,  I KNOW  that  up  to  this  time  I 
have  portrayed  Ellen  as  a terror,  and 
she  could  be.  But  don’t  get  me  wrong.  She 
was  a very  unpredictable  person,  and  we 
could  never  be  certain  how  she  would  react 
to  something.  All  we  knew  was  that  her  re- 
action would  be  genuine  and  memorable. 
Her  laughter  was  as  potent  as  her  rage. 

“That’s  got  to  be  the  gosh-darn  funni- 
est thing  I ever  saw,"  she  sputtered.  "If  that 
poor  ’ol  rooster  hadna  been  plumb  dead 
before  you  started  in  rescuin’  it,  you  sure  as 
hell  woulda  killed  it!”  ♦ 


Honorable  Mention  Poetry 

<$> 


rf\ 


your  exhaustion 
making  its  way 
up  the  steps 

I can  hear  it  in  the  kitchen 
a sack  of  potatoes 
wrapping  around  your  legs 

on  the  table 
a daffodil 

its  yellow  O mouth 
teacup  mouth 
with  tiny  pink  bells 
of  heather 

you  will  tell  me 

how  many  accidents  you  almost 
had  today 

and  how  the  gas  mask  helps 

with  the  fumes 

but  200  buses  warming  up 

in  the  morning 

is  still  a thick  cloud 

of  dead  fish 

tightening  around  your  head 

in  the  sink 
are  the  edges 

of  yesterday’s  spaghetti  dinner 
and  a thousand  teacups 
bouncing  on  the  water 
I could  begin  by  dividing  the  plates 
from  the  cups 
or  turn  on  some  reggae 
to  make  the  kitchen  dance 
you  back  into  your  feet 


chool  Bus  Driver 


you  will  tell  me 

about  this  place 

at  the  bottom  of  your  spine 

where  all  the  sitting  has  gathered 

like  a fist 

and  if  I could  hug  you 
hard  enough 
your  back  would  sigh 
open 

like  the  daffodil's  mouth 

the  cats  are  meeting  you 
at  the  top  of  the  steps 
habitually  scratching  their 
front  paws 
into  the  carpet 

and  as  you  walk  into  the  kitchen 
they  hurry  to  their  dish 
hoping  maybe  tonight 
they’ll  get  fed  first 

you  are  reaching 
for  the  bag  of  tortilla  chips 
as  you  tell  me  about  the  boy 
who  throws  up  every  morning 
on  your  bus 

and  how  he  carries  his  own 
plastic  bag 
with  him 


you  are  sitting  on  the  blue  couch 
watching  the  news 
and  when  the  phone  rings 
you’re  not  home 

“do  you  know  what  it’s  like  when 
your  food  starts  to  taste  like  diesel?” 
you  say 

I bring  two  glasses  of  spring  water 
and  put  them  on  a red  placemat 
on  the  coffee  table 

you  tell  me 

about  the  mother  with  sad  eyes 

meeting  her  son  at  the  bus  stop 

how  she  tells  you  she  hasn’t  had 

a vacation 

since  he  was  born 

and  even  the  teachers  can’t  keep 

the  trouble  out  of  him 

the  cats  are  slinking 

into  the  remnants  of  afternoon  sun 

moving  from  one  pillow  to  another 

until  the  heat  is  gone 

and  our  laps  will  do 

you  tell  me 

how  you  made  a penny 
come  out  of  the  little  girl’s  ear 
and  she  said 

"when  I grow  up  I want  to  be  a bus 
driver — 
just  like  you.” 

Susan  Dambroff 
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Honorable  Mention  Fiction 

$ 

Today  My  Friend 

David  Bo  lie 


ODAY.  MY  FRIEND,  a leaf 
fell  on  me.  Missed  my  head 
by  inches,  landed  instead  on  my  shoulder, 
tumbled  down  the  front  of  my  sweatshirt, 
and  by  the  time  it  reached  my  waist  it  left 
me.  Blew  away  beside  me,  then  behind  me, 
continued  its  descent  without  me.  I looked 
back  for  it,  but  it  was  already  indistin- 
guishable from  the  other  dead  leaves  on  the 
sidewalk. 

Its  ascent  came  earlier.  Quite  remark- 
able. There,  through  a square  cut  in  the 
sidewalk,  a tree  grew.  It  sucked  up  miner- 
als and  nutrients  from  earth  that  had  not 
seen  the  sun  for  decades.  A hundred  years 
ago  this  area  was  a cattle  ranch.  A cow  pas- 
ture. Grass  grew.  Weeds.  Wildflowers.  Bees 
and  butterflies.  Birds.  Then  the  rancher  sub- 
divided this  section,  laid  out  streets  nice 
and  straight,  blocks  rectangular  and  regular. 
The  first  houses  were  disparate,  scattered, 
with  breathing  room  and  growing  things 
between  them.  Then,  just  like  on  a Mono- 
poly board,  the  number  of  houses  grew — 
a couple  on  this  street,  then  on  that  street, 
then,  becoming  constrained,  they  arrayed 
themselves  into  neat  rows  and  columns. 
Standing  so  close  that  they  touch  each  other. 

Dirt  roads  evolved  into  rocky  lanes, 


then  were  paved,  ripped  up  as  city  services 
were  added,  widened  and  bordered  with 
sidewalks  that  ate  up  front  yards.  Finally, 
holes  were  punched  in  the  sidewalks  to  let 
the  trees  out.  Trees  up,  leaves  down,  and 
one  landed  on  me. 

It  didn’t  make  me  feel  the  same  way  I 
did  when  the  bird  got  me.  I was  at  a theme 
park,  making  my  way  from  one  land  to  an- 
other. Of  course  without  ever  setting  foot 
on  soil.  Park  is  really  a misnomer.  The  only 
growing  flora  were  poking  up  through 
holes  in  the  concrete  that  covered  the  acres 
of  themes,  carefully  ensconced  behind  dec- 
orative fences.  To  keep  the  fauna  out.  Only 
one  species.  Homo  sapiens,  has  the  run  of 
this  range. 

But  the  sky  is  another  matter.  Our 
avian  friends  wheel  and  dive  through  the 
air,  riding  the  invisible  currents,  rising  to 
heights  and  swooping  down.  A few  occa- 
sionally leave  us  tokens  of  their  passing. 

Mine  was  deposited  on  my  shoulder, 
where  my  son  had  been  riding  only  a little 
while  before.  A white  badge  of  being  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  It  excited 
me  as  much  as  any  ride  I went  on  that  day. 
My  heart  raced,  and  for  a few  minutes  I 
was  totally  focused  on  the  experience.  I no 


ticcd  the  people  who  noticed  me  as  I made 
my  way,  bobbing  and  weaving,  through  the 
crowd  to  a bathroom  where  I washed  off 
the  damned  spot.  I imagined  the  despair, 
disgust,  and  humiliation  I would  have  felt 
if  it  had  been  only  a few  inches  different 
and  landed  on  my  head. 

But,  truthfully,  it  was  just  an  intellec- 
tual disturbance.  An  emotional  distur- 
bance. Not  a real  physical  disturbance. 
Furthermore,  it  was  years  ago. 

TODAY,  MY  FRIEND,  I went  to  the 
Farmer’s  Market.  It  was  Hot  Pepper 
Day.  The  market  is  held  in  the  middle  of 
the  Embarcadero,  a wide  waterfront  street 
that  used  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  Em- 
barcadero Freeway,  before  the  earthquake 
cracked  and  twisted  it,  made  some  of  it  fall 
down,  and  caused  the  rest  to  be  torn  down. 
Now  it’s  three  lanes  in  each  direction,  and 
in-between  them  are  parking  lots. 

They  rope  off  a section  of  parking  lot, 
and  farmers  set  up  their  stands  and  sell 
their  produce.  Since  it  was  Hot  Pepper  Day 
they  had  a special  stand  by  the  entrance 
with  a long  table  set  up  with  samples  of  all 
the  varieties  of  peppers,  cool  at  one  end  and 
so  hot  at  the  other  that  the  people  cutting 
the  peppers  were  wearing  plastic  gloves. 

I took  a toothpick  and  started  work- 
ing my  way  through  the  sweet  green  and 
orange  and  purple  peppers,  continuing 
with  the  hotter  ones  — the  striped  Hun- 
garians, the  serranos,  and  jalapenos — and 
heading  eventually  for  the  crown  prince  of 
peppers,  the  habanero.  The  peppers  at  the 
hot  end  of  the  table  were  so  hot  that  it  took 
a few  minutes  to  clear  my  palate,  dry  my 
tears,  and  get  ready  for  the  next  bite. 

The  line  of  pepper  tasters  pretty  much 
petered  out  where  the  hot  ones  started,  but 


there  were  a few  people  moving  past,  so  I 
took  time  out  between  bites  by  walking 
around  the  corner  of  the  tent  to  savor  the 
taste  and  tears,  and  to  look  at  the  clouds 
that  were  thick  and  dark  over  the  bay  while 
my  mouth  calmed  down. 

As  I turned  and  walked  back  to  the 
stand,  a woman  got  conked  on  the  head  by 
the  gate  to  the  parking  lot.  The  long  yellow 
and  black  diagonally  striped  board  that 
swings  up  when  you  take  your  ticket  and 
drive  in,  and  that  swings  up  again  when 
you  pay  the  fee  on  your  way  out,  had  some- 
how gotten  up,  and  when  a woman  walked 


Then  it  started  to  rain, 
and  yes,  the  rain  landed  on 
my  head.  It  splashed  on  my 
glasses.  I flipped  up  the 
hood  of  my  sweatshirt  and, 
getting  soaked,  went  to 
find  the  farmer  with  the 
habaneros.  Most  other 
people  were  huddling 
under  the  farmers  tents, 
but  I could  stand  the  sky 
falling  on  me. 


through,  it  came  down  and  beaned  her.  As 
soon  as  it  made  contact  it  went  back  up, 
and  the  people  with  the  surprised  woman 
gathered  around  her  and  walked  away  with 
her.  They  all  touched  her.  Those  of  us 
watching  were  then  surprised  when  it  sud- 
denly came  down  again  and  conked  an- 
other woman  on  the  head.  It  knocked  her 
glasses  askew.  Her  friends  also  gathered 
around  and  touched  her.  Then  the  gate 
came  down  and  stayed  down. 

How  can  one  be  prepared  for  such  a 
thing?  It  made  me  think  of  Chicken  Little. 
You  either  don’t  worry  about  it,  or  walk 
around  paranoid,  looking  up  all  the  time 
because  something  might  fall  on  you  — a 
bit  of  freeway,  a bit  of  tree,  of  bird,  of  sky. 

Then  it  started  to  rain,  and  yes,  the 
rain  landed  on  my  head.  It  splashed  on  my 
glasses.  I flipped  up  the  hood  of  my  sweat- 
shirt and,  getting  soaked,  went  to  find  the 
farmer  with  the  habaneros.  Most  other  peo- 
ple were  huddling  under  the  farmers’  tents, 
but  I could  stand  the  sky  falling  on  me. 

ODAY  MY  FRIEND  DIED.  I was  at 
home  and  the  phone  rang.  As  usual  I 
let  the  machine  get  it.  I heard  another 
friend  say  that  if  anyone  was  home  to 
please  pick  up,  but  I couldn’t.  So  he  went 
on  and  announced  that  our  friend  had  died 
at  about  6:30.  After  a few  minutes’  time- 
out, I was  able  to  call  him  back,  we  said  the 
words,  we  asked  how  we  were  doing,  and 
we  agreed  to  talk  tomorrow. 

It  was  expected.  AIDS  ate  him.  He 
slipped  away  gently  and  with  grace,  in  the 
presence  of  his  lover  and  his  parents,  with 
his  friends  gathered  around  him.  I am  sure 
they  touched  him. 

The  thing  is,  he  won’t  be  around  any- 
more. He  won’t  come  visit,  or  be  there  to 
phone.  He  won’t  paint  anymore.  He  won’t 
laugh.  How  could  he  have  seen  the  sky 
falling? 

The  farmer  had  sold  out  of  habaneros. 
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In  Noe  Valley,  It’s 


Summertime 


and  the  shopping  is  easy 


The  view  from  Spinelli's  - Lily  the  hound  surveys  24th  Street  as  her  humans  Anastacia  Nemec  (left)  and 
Elizabeth  Zbytniewski  become  benchmarks  of  the  Valley  morning.  Photo  by  Beverly  Tharp 
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There’s  a There  Here  The  Price  of  a Literate  Valley 


Services,  goods,  refreshment,  and  fun  are  easy  to  get 
in  touch  with  in  Noe  Valley,  and  with  this  Special  Advertising 
Section,  we’ve  made  it  even  easier. 

The  following  pages  feature  ads  from  many  of  your 
neighborhood  merchants  and  business  people  arranged 
to  show  the  variety  of  their  complimentary  offerings. 

They’re  all  a walk,  a phone  call,  or  a short  Muni  ride 
away,  so  why  go  downtown?  Summer’s  pace  should  be  a bit 
slower  — more  relaxed.  Forget  the  malls.  Take  this  copy  of 
The  Noe  Valley  Voice  and  see  what’s  in  store  right 
around  the  corner. 

And  if  you  want  to  grab  a latte,  make  it  a decaf. 

PS:  The  regular  news,  columns,  features  and  advertising 
return  to  these  pages  in  September. 


The  Noe  Valley  Voice  thanks  its  loyal  advertisers  for 
sponsoring  this  special  edition  with  its  focus  on  creative 
writing  and  reading.  Their  dollars  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  reward  and  honor  processes  that  are  finding  less  favor 
in  the  political  and  social  climate  of  the  larger  city  and  state. 

Publishing  the  Voice  has  been  for  19  years  a joint  effort 
between  editors  and  advertisers  who,  though  they 
may  not  always  agree  with  what  is  printed,  nevertheless 
think  it  important  that  this  means  of  communication 
continue.  As  Voice  editors,  we  work  toward  high  standards 
of  journalism  and  design  so  that  we  can  justify  the  faith  placed 

in  us  by  our  neighbors  who  pay  the  bills. 

From  those  of  us  at  the  keyboards  to  those  of  you  behind  the 
counters  and  cash  registers  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks 
for  helping  this  work  see  the  light  of  day. 

— Jack  Tipple,  Sarah  Smith,  Steve  Steinberg 
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THE  FIRST  LETTER  IN  REAL  ESTATE 


ZEPHYR 


Come 


■hh  , 

we 

Greg  Adkisson  Telecommunications  Marketer,  Noe  Valley  Resident  Michael  Baffa  Conservationist  Dan  Bartley  Community 


irty  Restauranteur,  Civil  Servant,  Mom  Eric  Castongia 


Volunteer,  Skier,  Traveler  Jim  Beitzel  Bicyclist,  Human  Resource  Excise  Lee  Bender  Bay  Swimmer,  Rower,  Professor  of  Psychology  Dan  Bunker  Actor, 
Talent  Agent,  Skier  Emery  Bushong  Former  politician,  Gourn J 

Mppf 

Architect,  Handyman,  Chocolate  Lover  1 rlLLl'  Harry  Clark  landscape  Architect  Allen  Commeau  Public  Accountant,  Restoration  Expert 

the 


Use  Cordoni  Ballroom  Dancer, Yoga  Practitioner,  Farm  Owner  Jim  Cox  Business  Administrator, Wannabe  Architect 


Bill  Drypolcher  Winemaker, 


Nice  Guy  Bos.  Barbara  1 

Lynn  Gagan  Tiachcr,  Mol 


Writer,  Scientist 


t,  Gt 


Behrend  Eilers  Light  ( tperfa  Singer,  Cdfpnua  Bill  Flanigan  Elementary 


School  Volunteer 


)<>igner  Erkan  Gozum  Turkish 


Delight  Maker,  Mechanical  Engineer  Jeff  Handwerger  Photognphcr,  Traveler,  Owner/Builder  Timothy  Hawke  Composer,  Wine  Aficionado 

Faces, 


Dennis  Healy  Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  Animal  Lover. 


Paul  Holzman  Cyclist,  Restauranteur  John  Houston  Movie  Buff,  Cat  Lover 


Lance  Johnson  Architectural  Interior  Designer,  Artis,  Karry  Kelley  RetJ  Meager,  Small  Businessman,  Cyclist  Randall  Kostick  Fencer 
Bibiana  Lai  Metaphysical,,  Hons,  David  Laudvnat  Stock  Broke,  Cal,  Drive,.  S„  />„•  her  David  Limoaco  Personnel  Director,  Wannabee  Pianist 
George  Limperis  Politics  and  Satire  Lorn  Shari  Malone  Educator,  Renovator,  Mode I Trainer  Anthony  Mariano  Landscape  Gardner,  Bicyclist 
lams  Medina  Social  Activist,  Ceramics,,  Spanish  Student  Alan  Natanson  CheJ  Dianne  O'Connell , irtist,  Librarian  Rick  Olds  Midwest  Farm 
Boy  Susan  Oik  Equestrian  Performer,  Professional  Photogmpher  Lee  Patterson  Art  Dem  Afftaonttf^nancial  Analyst  Behind 


David  Peckman  XNYR, Theatre  and  Animal  UverP* alii 


etitian  Jimeno  Rodriguez  Economist, 


Teacher,  Actor  Rob  Rogers  Fashion  Designer,  Retailer  Nadia  Ruimy  Nurs,  Judy  Rydell  Zookeeper,  Caterer,  Elephant  Trainer  Bassam  Salameh 
Hand  Made  Rug  and  Furniture  Expert,  Cyclist  Linda  Sara!  Entrepeneur,  Linguist  and  Fanatic  Foodie  tl  l C Marcia  Thomas  Surfer  Chick 

Steve  Tigerman  Furniture  Designer,  Avtd  Traveler  Else  LI tor,  UnldmH  Advocate  Paul  Weiland  Flower  Aficionado,  Senior  ColfTou, 

Aspirant  Bill  Welsh  Marathon  Runner,  Blues  Musichrrf  Matt  Whltelaw  Mcuba  Diving  Instructor,  Basketball  Player  Susan  Zazzetti 

Club  Manager,  Health  Professional  Names. . . 

Real  Estate  Agent 


ZEPHYR  Real  Estate  & Investments 

4040  24th  Street,  San  Francisco  CA  94114 

415-695-7707 


ZEPHYR  Real  Estate  & Investments 

4200  17th  Street,  San  Francisco  CA  94114 

415-552-9500 


t 


emnrazu 

soulful  matchmaking 

Personalized  & affordable  matchmaking 
for  Bay  Area  men  & women  sharing  alternative, 
progressive  and  life-affirming  values. 


Straight,  Gay  & Lest  ian 


(415)  648-2600 


NOE  VALLEY  ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE 


Estate  Jewelry , Watches,  Fine  Art 
Antiques  e3  Collectibles 


3870  24th  Street 
Noe  Valley 
San  Francisco 


4-xS^ 


415.648.3307 

pager: 

415.809.6300 


Fine  M atch  e3  Jewelry  Repair 
Engraving , Watch  Batteries  e>  Bands 


Expert  Advice!  Exceptional  Price! 

Travel  Time 

DISCOUNT  TRAVEL 

Cruises,  Amtrak,  Airline  Tickets 
Europe,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Caribbean,  South  Pacific 

FREE  AIRPORT  TRANSFER 

with  $500  purchase  per  person 


Travel 

Time 

647-4304 

4005  24th  Street 
(at  Noe) 


Is  the  narrative  of  your  life 
tragedy  or  poetry? 

You  are  the  author  of  your  choices. 

Celia  %osebury  Ligfitfiitt, 

Psychotherapy 

MFCC  Lie  *27225 

239-1315 

23rd  & Church  ■ ‘HpeVaUaj.S  ? • Affordable  sliding scalt 


Courtyar  d Cafe 


NEW  MENU 

featuring  California  & Mediterranean  Cuisine,  including 

Grilled  Mahi  Mahi  with  Remoulade  Sauce 

with  sauteed  vegetables  and  wild  rice  pilaf  & spicy  caper  mayonnaise  sauce 

Stuffed  Pork  Chops 

Stuffed  with  sauteed  mushrooms  and  topped  with  a spicy  apple-cream  sauce 

Rib  of  Lamb  with  Potato  I -yonnaise 

with  mint-orange  sauce  & browned  potatoes  and  caramelized  onions 

Extensive  Wine  List 


Serving  Dinner  5:30  -9:00  PM  Monday  through  Saturday 
Open  seven  days  a week  for  breakfast  and  lunch 

FOOD  TO  GO 


Enjoy  our  pleasant  patio 
with  awnings  ancl  outdoor  heaters 

(Bring  your  pet,  but  on  a leash,  please) 


Cm  1 Open  Mon.— Sat.  8:30  am— 9:00  pm 

ourtyard  SunJay  8:30  am_6;0o  pm 

Cafe  3913  24tk  Street  • 282-0344 


ON  24TH  STREET 
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ALTERNATIVE:  def. 
noun;  affording 
a choice  between 
two  or  more  things 

• On  fabulous  palm-lined  Dolores 

• Inspired  Coffee  Creations 

• Sweet  Treats  from  "Just  Desserts" 

• 20%  off  purchase  with  this  ad 
10%  off  Coffee  Beans 

Janice's 

JAVA  JOINT 

1551  Dolores  Street 
at  Valley 
415  824  5524 
Mon-Sat  7am— lOpi 
Sun  8am-8pm 

THE  ALTERNATIVE  CHOICE 


New  addition  to  the  neighborhood! 


GLEN 

PARK 

BOOKS 


A comfortable  general  bookstore  with  a selection  representing 
all  of  us  who  make  up  a community.  Come  check  us  out. 


Just  a block  from  BART 
2788  Diamond  Street 

(at  Chenery) 

(415)  586-3733 
Fax  (415)  586-3739 


Special  Orders 
Welcome 

We  accept  VISA/MC 


Jill  Gasowski 
Patricia  A.  Cull 
Proprietors 


3979  24TH  ST 
SF  CA  94114 
(415)  282-3550 


2350  MARKET  ST 
SF  CA  94114 
(415)  282  8000 


980  SO  8ASC0M 
SAN  JOSE,  CA  95128 
1408)  292-1404 


<.OL  VAL^ 

off/4 

RENTALS 

AVAILABLE 

Noe  Valley  Mayoral  Forum 

Tuesday,  August  8,  7-9  pm 
James  Lick  Middle  School 
1220  Noe  at  Clipper 

Jordan  Brown  Alioto  Achtenberg 

Conference  Room  and  Office. 
By  the  hour,  day  or  week. 
Professionally  attractive  set- 
ting. Reception  services  and 
other  amenities  also  available. 

me:  Belva  Davis,  KQED  political  analyst 

Free  and  open  to  the  public 

Prime  Noe  Valley  location 

Parking  available  in  school  yard 

1330  Castro  (at  24th  Street) 

Noe  Valley  Democratic  Club 

To  inquire,  call  641-8693 

President  Rick  Hauptman  647-0549 

f 0f0^ 


WIDE  VISTAS 

Adventures  in  Writing  for  Women  Over  60 


Betty  Fairchild 

1041  Lincoln  Way,  San  Francisco,  CA  94122 

415  661  6012 


The  place  to  go  in  Noe  Valley  for  all  your 
Back  to  School  eyewear!  Check  out  our  specials 
for  kids  during  August  and  September 


VASQUEZ 


OPTICAL 

AND 

HEARING 


NOE  VALLEY 


Noe  Valley's  Largest  Optical 
and  Hearing  Center 

Where  quality  is 
your  best  value 

Monday-Friday  10:30-6:30 
Saturday  10:00-5:00 

1309  Castro  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(415)  206-2080 


WRITE  YOUR  LIFE 

Story 

M 

Would  you  like  more  time  to  write?  And  for  the 
work  to  go  deeper?  Could  you  use  an  oasis — a 

weekly  time  to  replenish? 

We  sit  in  a circle.  We  write.  And  we  talk. 

A therapy  group 

We  share  stories. 

We  reconnect  with  ourselves  by  exploring  voice, 

for  writers 

creative  process,  and  the  stories  of  our  lives. 

Tues.  nights  8 - 9:30  $40  per  week  Near  Church  & Market  St.  in  S.F. 

Adrian  Tiller  has  been  writing  and  teaching  for  twenty  years. 
He's  a licensed  marriage  and  family  therapist  in  private  practice. 

To  enroll,  call:  415/  252-9085 

CARROLL'S 


BOOKS 


A GENERAL  USED  BOOK  STORE 
BOOKS  BOUGHT  • SOLD  ♦ TRADED 
10-9  MONDAY  thru  THURSDAY 
10-10  FRI,  SAT  and  SUN 
1193  CHURCH  STREET  at  24th 
647.3020 

Over  2000  square  feet  of  books! 
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It’s  never  too  early  to  start  experiencing  the  wonders  of  books.  These  kids  are  checking  in  at  the  Noe  Valley  - Sally  Brunn  Library,  45 1 Jersey  St 
Library  hours  are  Tuesdays,  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.;Wednesdays,  I to  9 p.m. Thursdays,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Fridays,  I to  6 p.m.;and  Saturdays,  noon  to  6 p.m. 
For  information,  call  695-5095.  Photo  by  Charles  Kennard 


Write  in  noe  valley 


Now  in  our  4th  year! 


Circles  for  Women 


small  classes 
12-week  sessions 
full  6 half-day  workshops 
call  for  current  schedule 

415  337  7207 

Linda  Elkin 


Want  to  write  but  find  it  difficult  to  get  started  or 
keep  going?  Already  writing  but  need  a group  for 
feedback  and  support?  We  provide  safe,  supportive 
classes  to  give  you  the  structure  to  write  and  a community 
where  you  can  share  your  writing.  We'll  use  various 
exercises  involving  dreams,  photos,  etc.  Join  us  for  a 
few  hours,  an  entire  day,  or  for  a longer  series.  All 
types  of  writing;  all  levels  of  experience  welcome. 


NEW  AND  USED 
BOOKS  AND  MUSIC 
3850  24TH  STREET  • SAN  FRANCISCO 
415-821-3477 
OPEN:  10-10  DAILY 


BUY  • SELL  • TRADE 


3910  Twenty- Fourth  Street  near  Sanchez  • San  Francisco  • (415)  282-8080 
Monday  through  Saturday  10  am-9  pm  • Sunday  10  am-6  pm 


As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name 


—WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 
A MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 


ver 


Come  savor  your  summer. 
Stop  in  and  pick  out 
your  favorite  metered 
booksellers  pleasure. 


LARGE  SELECTION  OF  POETRY  ON  HAND 
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Portraiture 

Environmental  ~ Studio 
Chris  Mende 

282-4742 


Safe  and  Affordable 

Private  Daily 
Counseling 

Optional  Delicious 
Fresh  Foods 

No  Membership  Fee 
for  Food  Purchase 


Quality  Service 
Since  1978 


lilt 

FOR 

lift 

* /he  Healthy  Approach  to  Weight  Loss 


FREE  MEMBERSHIP 

Regular  Value  $49 


Gourmet  Diet 
Foods 

Fresh  Salads 
Pita  Pizzas 
Happy  Muffins 
Cloud  Mousse 
French  Onion  Soup 
Delicious  Cakes 
Fudge  Brownies 


OFFER  EXPIRES  8/31/95 


1300  SANCHEZ  641-4489 


PRIVATE  MAILBOXES 


SECURE 

CONFIDENTIAL 

CONSISTENT 


SPECIAL  RENTAL  RATES* 

3 Months  (min.) 

6 Months 

12  Months 

Small 

$39 

$78 

$130 

Medium 

$54 

$108 

$180 

Large 

$84 

$168 

$280 

Services  Provided  with  Mail  Box  Rental: 

Use  of  street  address  • UPS  and  other  carriers'  packages  received  for  you 
Call  in  mail  check  • 24-hour  access*  • Mail  forwarding* 

Mail  Boxes  Etc. 


4104-24th  Street  (at  Castro) 


Mon-Fri  8am-6pm  • Sat  10am-5pm 
(415)  824-1070  • Fax  (415)  824-1072 

* Deposits  required  All  rates  subject  to  change  without  notice 


UPS  & FEDERAL  EXPRESS  AUTHORIZED  SHIPPING  OUTLET 


XEROX  COLOR 

LASER  COPIES 


Mail  Box  Rentals 
UPS/FED  EX/DHL 
Shipping  Supplies 
Moving  Supplies 
Custom  Packing 


Other  Services 

Notary  Public 
Passport  Photos 
Voice  Mail 
Fingerprinting 
Computer  Rentals 


High  Speed  Copiers 
Fax  Service 
Spiral  Binding 
Business  Cards 
Rubber  Stamps 


UPS  & FEDERAL  EXPRESS  AUTHORIZED  SHIPPING  OUTLET 


Mail  Boxes  Etc. 

4104-24th  Street  (at  Castro) 


Mon-Fri  8am-6pm  • Sat  10am-5pm 
(415)  824-1070  • Fax  (415)  824-1072 


Therapy  Groups 
for  Women  Only 


Outgrow  your  childhood  wounds — 
understand  how  your  past  experiences 
affect  your  present. 

Leant  how  to  successfully  communi- 
cate and  be  connected  to  others. 

Grow  in  a rich  & supportive  setting — 
an  affordable  setting  to  do  therapy. 

GROUPS  AVA I L A B L E 

Lesbian  Only  Groups 
Mixed  Women's  Groups 
Individual  & Couple  Appointments 
Also  Available 


Noe  Valley  Location 


Chez  Touchatt,  i < sw,  mfcc 
(415)  821-6039 

NOW  ACCEPTING  NEW  MEMBERS 

UC  MFC016090  LCS  13829 


VALLEY 

CYCLERY 


4193  24th  Street 
647-0886 

Tues  - Sat.  11-6 
Sun  11-5 


I 

t 


INDEPENDENT  VOLVO  SERVICE 


The  quality  guaranteed 
alternative  to  dealer  servicing. 

621-0376. 
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"Such  Succulent  Sushi-Fresh  from  the  Sea 

* * * Patricia  Unterman,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


1332  Castro  Street  (at  24th  Street) 
826-0825 


Open  7 days  a week 


ANNOUNCING  THE  OPENING  OF 

f77te  < Fca/'/et  < fcupe  f/(e/*/>  Go. 

specializing  in  high  quality  organic  & wildcrafted  bulk  herbs 

We  also  carry  a full  line  of  tinctures 
homeopathic  remedies 
capsulated  herbs 
culinary  spices 
aromatherapy 


supplements 
books 
teas 
candles 

flower  essences 

body  care  products 


3412  22nd  St. 
(at  Guerrero) 
San  Francisco 
CA  94110 

(415)  821  0997 

Open  Tuesday-Saturday 


Steven  D.  Schroeder 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
(415)  421-1115 

177  POST  STREET,  SUITE  500 
One  block  from  Montgomery  Street  MUNI/ BART  Station 

Real  Estate  Litigation 
General  Business 
Personal  Injury 
Estate  Planning 

Noe  Valley  resident  and  Martha  & Bros,  regular 


Support  your  Local  poet 


WHEN  EXCELLENCE  COUNTS 
DEMAND  THE  VERY  BEST 

AND  IT  JUST  IMPROVED  EVEN  FURTHER] 

I am  proud  to  announce  the  affiliation  of  Franciscan  Properties 
with  Mason-McDuffie , a great  combination  enabling  me  to 
provide  an  even  higher  level  of  service  to  my  real  estate  clients. 

IN-DEPTH  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 
A Noe  Valley  homeowner  for  more  than  1 5 years , I co-founded  the 
Upper  Noe  Neighbors , dedicated  to  neighborhood  improvement  and 
planted  350  street  trees  in  Noe  Valley  with  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest. 

10  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  40  TRANSACTIONS  PER  YEAR 

form  a solid  basis  for  every  real  estate  sale  or  purchase  I am  involved  in. 

I value  personal  service,  honesty  and  integrity  as  well  as  hard  work. 

Call  me  to  find  out  what  makes  me  different  and  how  I can  help  you. 

SUE  BOWIE 

Top  1%  Nationally 
# 1 Mason-McDuffie  Agent,  S.  F. 

Office:  664-9175,  ext.  224 
Home:  824-1062 


o o o 


SINCE  1887 


Mason-McDuffie  • Franciscan  Properties 
two  blocks  from  Clipper  and  Portola 
675  Portola  Drive,  San  Francisco,  94127 
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Architecture  & Planning 

• Remodeling,  additions,  and  new  buildings 

• Lxxal  practitioner;  neighborhood-specific 
design 

• Variance  applications,  Planning  approvals, 
and  Building  Permits 

• Free  initial  consultation:  What  do  you 
have  in  mind? 

Stephen  P.  Johnston , AIA 

240  Fair  Oaks  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA.  94110 
(415)  282.6344 


28. /set 


panetti’s  gifts  in  noe  valley,  san  francisco  648-2414 


RETAIL  SPACE 

FOR  LEASE 

Prime  Noe  Valley  Location 

Shown  by  Appointment 

CALL  641  -8693 

FOR  INFORMATION 


DATELINE:  NOE  VALLEY,  1995 


your  neighborhood  natural  food  store 


August  Specials 

“good  books  and  wholesome 
snacks  go  hand  in  hand’’ 


Arabian 

Cliff  Bars 

Nights  AND 

reg.  $1.39  ea. 

SALE  99#  ea. 

Anna 

Cascade  Fresh 

Karenina AND 

Low-Fat  Yogurt 

6 oz.,  various  flavors 
reg.  69#  ea. 

SALE  49#  ea. 

Murder 

Mrs.  Denson’s 

on  the  AND 

Cookies 

Orient 

8 oz.,  all  flavors 

Express 

reg.  $2.15  ea. 

SALE  $1.49  ea. 

Real  Food  Company  2 ■ 3939  24th  St  ■ 282-9500 


BURRITOS  • TACOS  • ENCHILADAS 
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TAQUERIA 

Serving 

Fresh  • Fast  • Fantastic 

MEXICAN  FOOD 

In  the  Heart  of 

NOE  VALLEY 

Open  Everyday  1 1 am  - 10  pm 
3917  24th  Street  at  Sanchez  • 648-0477 


MV31S  • V3S3M3  VflDV  • SNV38  M3V39 
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CHILE  RELLENO  • BROWN  RICE  • WHOLEWHEAT  TORTILLAS 


A hut. 

A house. 

A sheltering  bough. 

If  it  comforts, 

No  matter  how... 

It’s  REAL  ESTATE. 

Hippard  and  Company  Since  1976 
Residential  & Investment  Properties 
Richard  Hippard,  Broker  522-1980 


Q 


V 


Now  under  new  oumership 
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Noe  Valley  Tien  Fu 

BAR  & RESTAURANT 


Delicious  Chinese  Specialties 
Open  for  Lunch  and  Dinner  Daily 

Take  Out  (Si  Free  Delivery  Available 

OPEN  DAILY,  11  AM-11  PM 
3945  24th  Street  282*9502  • 282*6688 
Across  from  Bell  Market 


D 


ORTHOPEDIC  ACUPUNCTURE  & MASSAGE 

• Speeds  healing 

• Reduces  pain,  inflammation  and  edema 

• Improves  joint  function 

• Improves  muscle  tone  and  performance 

• Prevents  and  separates  muscular  adhesions 

• Treats  arthritis  and  many  musculoskeletal  conditions 


NINA  ALLEN,  l.Ac.,  d.n.b.a.o: 

Massage  Therapist  since  1979 
Acupuncturist  and  Herbalist  since  1985 

Weekend  and  Evening  Hours  • W.C.  and  Insurance  Accepted 

(415)  285-6774 


READ  All 

. About  it 

Have  Ljou  heard  the  news. 


We  now  have  twice  the  printing  capacity 

to  give  you  even  more 
flexibility  and  speed  in  invitation , announcement 

and  custom  stationery  printing 

including 

Image  Scanning  for  truly  personalized  invitations ! 
JAlso  new  lamps,  vases  and  accessories  for  the  home! 

Qome  In  and  see  all  the  new  stuff  with  more 

on  the  way! 


Just  For  Fun 


<$cu£6lec(ooclle3 


3982  24th  Street 


285-4068 


Noe  Valley  San  Francisco 
Open  every  day  and  night! 
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Noe  Valley's  Favorite  Japanese  Restaurant  ► Since  1975 
OLDEST  SUSHI  BAR  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ma  tsuya 


Serving  Sushi,  Teriyaki,  Donburi  Casserole,  Japanese  Beer  & Wine 


CHEF'S  CHOICE  OF  SUSHI 


Open  4-11  Monday-Saturday 
3856  24th  Street  (between  Sanchez  and  Vicksburg)  282-7989  ® 


1 DO  DAH  DAYS  g 


1185  Church  at  24th 
Open  11-7  Wed. -Sun. 
647-4775 


^ 

^RlU* 

1298  Church  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

642-1556 

9 am-6  pm 
Monday-  Saturday 

Closed  Sunday 

Come  see 
Jerry , Stephanie 
& Mike 


Carol  Robinson , ea 

Members:  National  Association 
of  Enrolled  Agents 


Year-Round  Tax  Preparation 
Tax  Planning  • Consulting  • Bookkeeping 
Individual  and  Small  Business  Specialists 

Call  today  for  a free  half-hour  consultation 


300  Vicksburg  St.,  #1,  SF 

(comer  of  24th  near  Church  St.) 


821-3200 


SchweD 

-CONSTRUCTION- 


"A  Noe  Valley  Builder 

(415)  285-2160 

Alex  Schwed 
General  Contractor 

State  Lie.  No.  579875 


os'"**, 

/ 6 % 

§ BBB  » 

Member:  W 


"Noe's  Nest 


The  Essence  of  San  Francisco 
at  its  Very  Best 

A HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
Quiet  Elegance:  Hot  Tub;  Steam  Room; 

Views;  Decks;  TV  & VCR. 
Comfort  & Complimentary  Breakfast. 
Children  & Parents  Warmly  Welcome. 

Noe’s  Nest— Truly  a San  Francisco 
Experience. 

Call  415-821-0751 


NOE  VALLEY-  SHE  WROTE 


ANTIQUES  6 TEA  ROOM 


and 


M & M’s 

EXCHANGE 

announce 

August 

is  Participation  Month 

M&M's  will,  for  every  customer  who 
spends  $100  or  more,  give  a voucher 
for  "Cream  Tea"  at  Lovejoy's  d For  a 
purchase  of  $200  or  more,  a voucher 
for  a "High  Tea"  ^ For  $300  or  more, 
a voucher  for  "High  Tea  for  2" 


M & M’s 

EXCHANGE 

1000  Sanchez  Street 
(at  23rd  Street) 

642-0333 


Lovejoy’s 

ANTIQUES  & TEA  ROOM 

1195  Church  Street 
(at  24th  Street) 

648-5895 


GLOBAL  EXCHANGE 

THIRD  WORLD  CRAFT  CENTER 

NOW  CELEBRATING  OUR  5TH  ANNIVERSARY! 


3900  24TH 
STREET 
AT  SANCHEZ 

(415)  648-8068 


OPEN 

MON-SAT 

10:30-6:30 

SUNDAY 

10:30-6:00 


Global  Exchange  is  a non-profit  alternative  trade  store  working  to 
build  economic  and  social  justice  from  the  bottom  up. 


Summer  Visions  1995 

THROUGH  AUGUST  18 

Dramatic  Arts  and  Performance 
Art  and  Crafts 
Sports  and  Games 
Field  Trips 

Pre-Kindergarten  Class  (Fall  '96) 
Organized  Sports 
Swimming 
1 to  8 week  sign-ups 


All  Inclusive  Fees  with 
Extended  Care  Hours  Included 


Call: 

415  861-8840 

Contact  Cary  Friedman 


°r  Wfora  LlVE  °AK  Summer  Program 

brochure:  1 1 7 DlAM°ND  STREET 

San  Francisco  94114 


A pause  in  the  spring  rains  allowed  the  setting  sun  to  outline  the  spires  of  St  Paul's  Church  and  mountains  of  cloud.  Photo  by  Najib  Joe  Hakim 


Uvr)  l an  \tw  1 u ntie 
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St.  Paul's 

Elementary  School 


A Place  to  Love,  Grow  and  Excel 

yj/f/  hen  St-  Paul's  Elementary  School  first  opened  its  doors  80  years  ago, 
a r Noe  Valley  was  an  immigrant  working  class  community  very  different  from 
today.  But  then  as  now,  families  wanted  the  best  education  possible  for  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

/ °day,  St.  Paul's  Elementary  School  offers  an  exceptional  Catholic  education  in  a 
nurturing,  inclusive  environment  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The  excellent 
student  to  teacher  ratio  (25:1)  ensures  that  each  student  receives  the  educational,  emo- 
tional and  physical  care  they  need  and  deserve. 


ear  after  year,  the  school's  high  percentage  of  graduates  receiving  scholar- 
shiP  assistance  testifies  to  the  success  of  this  child-centric  educational  phi- 
losophy. Graduates  from  St.  Paul's  attend  the  following  high  schools:  Riordan, 
Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  St.  Ignatius,  Lowell,  Mercy,  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral, 
University,  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Wallenberg  and  Lick-Wilmerding. 


d/r 


o learn  more  about  St.  Paul's  Elementary  School,  we  invite  you  to  contact  our 
principal,  Sr.  Ann  Cronin,  BVM,  at  648-2055. 

St.  Paul's  Elementary  School 
180  Fair  Oaks  St.,  SF,  CA  94110 
(415)  648-2055 


CLASSIC  NOE  VALLEY  UNITS  $540,000  Four 
charming,  spacious  & bright  one  bedroom  units. 
Featuring  hardwood  floors,  remodeled  kitchens  & 
baths,  decks.  3 car  garage  and  wonderful  landscaped 
garden  Ms.  Taggart/Ms.  Hemingway  ext  300/308 


GLEN  PARK.  $425,000  Fabulous  bright  remod- 
eled view  home  Combines  wonderful  architectural 
detail  for  the  past  w/stunning  contemporary  design. 
3br/2,5ba,  2 woodbuming  fireplaces,  sunny  view 
deck  & walk-out  garden  Ms.  Kirkham  ext  297 


PRIME  NOE  VALLEY  HOME.  $439,000  Spa 

cious  & solid  Edwardian  home  with  abundant  period 
detail  combined  withamodem  well  equipped  kitchen. 
Sunny  rear  deck  & magical  landscaped  garden.  2 car 
garage  w/plenty  of  storage. 

Ms.  Taggart/Ms.  Hemingway  ext  300/308 


OWNER  SAYS  SELL!  $379,000  Pnce  reduced! 
Dramatic.  Spacious,  Pano  Vu  Townhouse.  3br,  fam- 
ily rm,  dining  rm.  2.5  ba.  fabulous  $70,000  remodel. 
Pano  downtown  views,  decks,  garden  patio  Garage 

Mr.  Brown  ext  225 


GARDENER’S  DREAM.  $335,000  Noe  Valley 
Condo,  spacious,  bright  semi-detached  Queen- Anne 
Victorian.  The  upper  level  has  been  renovated  & 
features  fubulous  Victorian  details  combined  with  a 
gourmet  kitchen  & remodeled  bath,  enchanting  south 
garden  Ms.  Taggart/Ms.  Hemingway  ext  300/308 


l PPER  MARKET.  $329,000  Nice  Italiante  uniLs. 
Upper  has  panoramic  views,  I car  garage. 

Mr.  Tom  ext  279 
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words  aren't 
enough... 


Send  an 

expressive 

arrangement. 

Express  your  feelings 
with  flowers 


824-3233  • 4080  24TH  ST  (NOE) 


DON'T  GO  ON  A DIET! 

Control  Your  Weight  PERMANENTLY  by 
Resolving  the  Underlying  Emotional  Issues 

Actualizing  Hypnotherapy 

"Assisting  You  To  Re-Create  Your  Life"  ” 

(415)  759-8630 

Affordable  fees  Initial  consultation  FREE 


MARK  McDOUGALL,  d.c. 

Network  Spinal  Analysis 
3652  22nd  Street  • 821-7633 

Network  Spinal  Analysis  is  a sequence  of  adjustments  developed  by 
Dr.  Donald  Epstein,  d.c.,  utilizing  traditional  chiropractic  techniques. 
This  system  opens  the  nervous  system  to  express  its  potential 
for  dramatic  healing. 


The  Write  Stuff 


VCR  Tune-Up 


1 DAY  SERVICE 


CLEAN  VIDEO  HEADS 
CLEAN  TAPE  PATH 
LUBRICATE  AS  REQUIRED 
CHECK  BELTS  & ALIGNMENT 
AC  LEAKAGE  TEST 
^ BETA  OR  VHS 


s3935 


with  coupon 
expires  8/31/95 


QM€GMV 

1791  CHURCH  STREET  AT  30TH 

20  Years  Experience  in  Noe  Valley! 


WE  REPAIR 

TV’s  • VCR’s  • Stereo  Receivers 
CD  Players  • Tape  Decks  • Monitors 

FREE  ESTIMATES  “ 

826-0732  1 


OPEN  MON-FRI 
10AM-6PM 
SATURDAY 
10AM-2  PM 
CLOSED  SUNDAY 


COLOR  TV  REPAIRS 

ALL  BRANDS 

Coupon  valid  for  color  portable, 
Carry-in  service  only 
with  coupon  • expires  8/31/95 


IHERTHI 

REAL  ESTATE 

fyo/f  /tome  / 

555  CASTRO  ST.  861-5200 


1* 


Conte  and  See 


Are  you  searching  for  a church  to  call  your  own? 
do  you  struggle  with  questions  about: 

Life?  Death?  Suffering?  Hope?  Forgiveness? 
Love?  God? 

Sessions  exploring  these  issues  in  relation 
to  Catholic  belief  are  held  on  Tuesdays: 

September  19,  26,  October  3 and  10 
7:00  p.m. 

SAINT  PAUL’S  PARISH 
221  VALLEY  STREET 


Call  Mary  Tan: 

648-7538 


as 
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Got  Irish  Soda  Bread?  Too  long  a wait  for  the  J-Church  streetcar  can 
turn  ones  thoughts  to  snacking,  especially  if  you're  at  the  stop  in  front  of 
Star  Bakery.  Photo  by  Beverly  Tharp 


TOP 


consignments 
clothing  • furniture,  etc. 
1781  Church  St.  (blwn.  29ih  & 30<h  Sts.) 

Will  n ml  Connie  Peeclter 

(415)  695-0578 

Open  Wed-Mon  10  am-6:30  pm 
Sun  10  am-5  pm 
Closed  Tuesday 


HUNGRY  JOE’S 

FOOD  TO  GO 

BREAKFAST  SERVED  ALL  DAY! 

Our  new  weekend  special — Eggs  Benedict,  Eggs  Blackstone  & Eggs  Florentino 
Our  special  during  weekdays— 2 eggs  & homemade  fries  $2.15 

Try  our  Fruit  Pancakes  and  Waffles  • Omelettes  are  our  Specialty 
1748  Church  Street  (at  Day)  282-7333 
Mon.-Fri.  6:30-2:00  p m Sat.  7:30-2:00  p.m.  Sun.  8:00  a m -2:00  p.m 


QISfLf 

PARIS 

INTERIOR 

DESIGN 


FREE  CONSULTATION  415«206«0551 


WELCOME  TO  CHURCH  STREET 


Valentine’s  Cafe 


International  Vegetarian  Cuisine , Organic  Coffees,  Fine  Teas 

Fabulous  Weekend  Brunch 

Take-out  available 

1793  Church  Street  (between  Day  & 30th),  Noe  Valley  (near  MikeyTom  Market) 

(415)  285-2257 

Open  7am-2:30pm  Wed.-Fri.,  6pm-9:30pm  Thursday-Saurday  (Dinner) 
8am-3:30pm  Sat.  & Sun.  Brunch 

50%  OFF  second  entree  of  equal  or  lesser  value  with  this  ad 


Now  Open  in  Noe  Valley 


RESTAURANT 

HUNAN  AND  MANDARIN  STYLE 

Open  for  Lunch  and  Dinner  P Serving  a Full-range  Chinese  Menu 
Take-out  Available  ? We  use  no  MSG 

Lunch  entrees  from  $3.95  served  with  soup  and  rice 

Open  for  Lunch  Monday  - Saturday  11-3 

Serving  Dinner  Monday  - Thursday  11  -9:15 
Friday  - Saturday  11-10 
Sunday  12:30-9:15 

1500  Church  Street  (at  27TH>  r 282-0919 


l Cl  5 


ou/erS 


Fresh  Cut  Flowers,  Floral  Supplies,  Dried  Flowers,  Wreaths  and  Unique  Gifts 
Deliveries  and  Wire  Service  Available 
Weddings  • Funerals  • Parties  • Corporate  Accounts 
Wreath  classes  given — Call  for  the  schedule! 

1504  CHURCH  (AT  27TH)  824-4470  OPEN  7 DAYS  A WEEK 


& 


m,. 


N 


estled  in  the  heart  of  sunny  Noe  Valley, 
Rami’s  Cale  is  an  oasis  of  fresh  and  delicious 
California  Mediterranean  cuisine.  Our  philoso- 
phy is  to  combine  a variety  of  international 
dishes,  which  we  adapt  to  the  California  life- 
style, together  with  carefully  selected  wines. 
Our  Garden  Patio  and  Private  Dining  Room 
are  always  available  for  large  parties. 


EARLY  BIRD  SPECIAL 

Monday-Thursday  5pm-6:30pm 

25%  OFF  ENTREES 


LUNCH— New  menu  daily 


Monday-Friday  1 1 :30-4pm 

DINNER 

Nightly  5pm-10pm 

BRUNCH 

Saturday  & Sunday  9am-3:30pm 

VISA,  MC.  AMEX,  DISCOVER. 

BAY  AREA  BARTER  EXCHANGE 

We  deliver  Monday-Thursday  6pm-9pm 

For  reservations  call  641-0678 

1361  CHURCH  STREET 
AT  CLIPPER  • SF 
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ROBERT  E.  NEGER,  M.D. 
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Janet  Moyer  Landscaping 

Design  P Installation 
Maintenance  P Renovation 
Decorative  Fixtures  and  Furniture 

Quality  landscaping  located  in  Noe  Valley 

415  821  3760 

LANDSCAPE  CONTRACTOR  LICENSE  694664  PEST  CONTROL  LICENSE  21606 


Remember  all  you  literary  types,  fish 
is  brain  food  and  Noe’s  Grill  serves  some 
of  the  finest  fresh  fish  available. 

And  for  those  of  you  who’ve  overloaded 

on  an  this  good  literature,  stop  by 

and  try  one  of  our  many  domestic  or 
imported  beers  on  tap. 

Life  is  worth  living  again— football 
Season  is  almost  here.  Come  watch  the 
games  with  us  on  one  of  our  7 TVs. 

HOME  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  NOE  BURGER 

Weekend  Brunch  Saturday  and  Sunday  9 am-2  pm 

OUTDOOR  SEATING 


Noe’s  Grill 


(at  the  corner  24th  & Church) 
Reservations  or  Information 

415  695-2949 


Summer  color  brightens  the  sidewalk  on  Church  Street 

Photo  by  Beverly  Tharp 


(^RAFTCARE  HARDWOOD  FLOORg 

Specializing  in  Wood  Floor  Installation, 

Sanding  and  Refinishing 

HIGH  QUALITY  WORK  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 
Free  Estimates  Ask  for  Bryan  (415)  221-2303 

License  No.  576013 


Church  Street  & Friends 


COMPLETE 

LOCKSMITH  SERVICES 
Shop  Hours: 

9:30  am-6:00  p.m. 
Monday-Friday 

1585  Church  Street  (at  28th  St.) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 

415  285-0134 

CONTRACTORS  LICENSE  # 554140 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST 

Immunodeficiency  Eye  Disorders 

BOARD  CERTIFIED 
CATARACT  SPECIALIST 

• Glaucoma 

• Diabetic  Treatment 

• Laser  Surgery 

• Medicare  Provider 

• Blue  Cross  & Blue  Shield 

1301  Church  Street 
corner  25th  Street 
647-7730 


Why  Go 
Downtown  ? 

FREE 

HAIRCUT 

WITH  COLOR 
SERVICE 

New  customers  only 


T€ST^  DUKA 

hxii  . rruoio 


1515  Church  $t.  415-642-0300 

C omplimtn  ta  ry 
Consultation.* 


Open  Tuesday  — Friday  10  am-8  pm  Sat.  9 am -6  pm 
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After  Mass,  there's  nothing  like  a quick  run  on  top  of  the  low  walls  outside  St  Paul's  Church,  even  if  you're  wearing  your  Sunday  best 
Aren't  you  glad  Dad  parked  a couple  of  blocks  away ? Photo  by  Beverly  Tharp 


Church  Street  neighbors 


You've  got  the  attitude^. 
Now  get  the  look! 


No  matter  how  physical,  tough  or  grueling  your  workout  is,  you’ll 
still  look  sensational  in  an  outfit  from  In-Training  Sportswear. 
Choose  from  a huge  selection  of  styles  and  colors  for  men  and 
women.  Come  and  save  with  our  terrific  everyday  low  prices  on 
leading  aerobic,  running,  dance  and  cross  training  apparel  from... 


Body  Master 
Baryshnikov 
Desoto 

One  Step  Ahead 
Urban  Flex 


Adidas 
Carushka 
Marika 
Dance  France 
Maxi  Modo 


Iron  Generation 
Moda  Prim  a 
Ever  last 
Hind 

and  more! 


SPECIAL  BONUS! 

Receive  an  additional  1 5%  OFF  or  a FREE  PAIR  OF  SOCKS 
(while  supplies  last)  with  this  ad  on  your  first  purchase. 


IN'TRAINING 

SPORTSWEAR 

1742  Church  St.  (bet.  29th  & Day  Sts.)  • San  Francisco  • 415/  282-2724 


fieruse  the  Voice  with  A1  Fresco 
at  MikeyTom  Market 

Freshly  brewed  coffee,  espresso 
drinks,  teas  & delicious  pastries! 

miKEVTom 

MARKET 


1747  Church  Street  Cat  Day)  826-5757 

Open  7:00  am-9:00  pm  Mon-Sat. 
8:00  am-8:00  pm  Sunday 
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The  Finest  Agents  in  The  Business  550-1300 


B.J.  Droubi 
550-1302  ext.213 


Carol  Bee 
550-1302  ext.219 


Sue  Borsian 
550-1302  ext.  202 


Peter  Brannigan 
550-1302  ext.  20 5 


Bela  Breslau 
550-1302  ext.  2 20 


Patricia  Carapiet 
550-1302  ext.212 


Regitie  Edwards 
550-1302  ext. 216 


Barbara  Gullion 
550-1302  ext.211 


Jamie  Howell 
550-1302  ext.221 


Ginger  Karels 
550-1302  ext.217 


Beth  Kershaw 
550-1302  ext. 215 


Francine  Kong 
550-1302  ext.  300 


Terry  Lee 
550-1302  ext.  208 


Eileen  Long 
550-1302  ext.  30 2 


Peggy  McIntyre 
550-1302  ext.210 


Stephen  Moore 
550-1302  ext.  204 


Tom  Norwich 
550-1302  ext.  203 


Donna  Sullivan 
550-1302  ext.  201 


Ainslee  Tillbrook 
550-1302  ext.2 18 


Paul  Tollefson 
550-1302  ext.  209 


4128  Twenty-Fourth  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94114  415-550-1300 
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Twenty-third  Street  is  quiet  as  the  sun  casts  long  shadows  on  an  early  evening  jogger  and  his  best  friend. 


Photo  by  Ed  Buryn 


The  Top  of  24th  Street 


Party  Trays  and  Gift  Baskets 

We  send  Gift  Baskets  & Gourmet  Food  Items  anywhere 


finr>mmo 

^ogourmc^dcl^^  ^ 


(415)  282-0081 

649  Diamond  Street  at  Elizabeth 

Monday-Friday  10-7,  Saturday  10-4  (Closed  Sunday  and  Holidays) 

Try  our  meatball  or  Italian  sausage  sandwiches! 

HOMEMADE  ITALIAN  AND 
GOURMET  DISHES 

Take  it  home  and  just  heat  & eat 


pREFLV 

\ restaurant/ 


4288  24th  St.  at  Douglass,  San  Francisco  • (415)  821-7652 
•r  open  7 days  a week 
Home  cooking  with  no  ethnic  boundaries 
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4077  - 24th  Street  (Next  to  Post  Office)  SF,  CA  94114 

(415)  824-7318 


“S’  Color  Film  Processing  - 1 Hour  Service 

^ Color  Enlargement.  Family  Portrait 

We  Use 

“s*  Copy  Old  Photo,  Wedding  Photography 

i / 

Passport,  Green  Card  and  Visa  Photos 

s / 

“S1  Print  from  Slides  and  Negatives 

Black  & White  Developing 
Enlargements  Up  to  Poster  Size 


OPEN: 
Monday  to  Friday 
9:00  am  - 6:30  pm 
Saturday:  10:00  - 6:30 
Sunday:  10:00  - 5:00 


CONVENIENT 
24  HOURS 
FILM  DROP  BOX 
AT THE  FRONT  DOOR 


fyufcoue-  treatments. 

HA^DCtlATTED  FACIALS  USING 


AN!  CA  t.  - INGREDIENTS 
fif&re  c/eu/NM/iq fit  cut  In 
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NOE  VALLEY 
AUTO  WORKS,  INC, 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 
REPAIR  OF... 

CHECK  ENGINE  LIGHT 
DRIVEABILITY  PROBLEMS 
FUEL  INJECTION  PROBLEMS 
ELECTRICAL 

COMPUTER  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
AIR  CONDITION  REPAIRS 


TIRE  SALE 


DUNLOP  SP4-Steel  Belted  Radial 
40,000  Mile  Limited  Tread  Wear  Warranty 


155  SRI  3 

$36.99 

185/70  SRI 4 

$42.99 

165  SRI 3 

$37.99 

195/70  SR  14 

$45.99 

175/70  SRI 3... 

.$39.99 

165  SRI  5 

$45.99 

185/70  SRI  3.. 

$40.99 

DUNLOP  D60/A2  Steel  Belted  Radial 
40,000  Mile  Limited  Tread  Wear  Warranty 

1 85/60  HR1 4 $58.99  1 95/60  HR  1 5 $62.99 

195/60  HR1 4 $60.99  205/60  HR15 $65.99 


ASE 

Certified 

Master 

Technicians 

Guaranteed 
Auto  Repair 


WE  OFFER 


BRAKE  REPAIR 
CLUTCH  REPAIR 
COMPUTER  ALIGNMENT 
DIAGNOSIS  & REPAIR 
ELECTRONIC  TUNE-UP 
OIL  CHANGE 

SCHEDULED  MAINTENANCE 

SMOG  INSPECTION 

STRUT  & SHOCK 
REPLACEMENT 

TIRE  REPAIR 

WHEEL  BALANCING 

WE  CARRY 


IRELU 

GOODrVEAR 

JTYOKOHAMA 

QnmcEsronE 


With  this 
Coupon  Receive 


-Special  Introductory  Offer- 


1 5%  OFF 

(excluding  tires  and  smog  inspections,  expires  August  31,1995) 


Labor  and  Parts 
to  New 
Customers. 


641-9200 


, , p „ NOE  VALLEY  AUTO  WORKS 

uftiilf  i St.  (between  Noe  & Castro),  San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
HOURS:  Monday  thru  Friday  7:30am  to  6:00pm,  Saturday  8:30  to  5:00pm 


You  can  stop  and  smell  the 

roses  for  sale  in  front  of  Snellings 
Market  on  Church  Street 


Photo  by  Beverly  Tharp 


Come  visit  us 
at 

1420  Castro  Street 
between  Jersey  & 25th 

Professional  Cleaners 
3 HOUR  SERVICE 
We  operate  our  own  plant 


VERY  CONVENIENT 
LOCATION 


Monday-Friday,  7:30-6:30 
Sat  8:30-6:00 
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Art  & Office  Supplies 
Photo  Finishing, Gifts 
Full-service  Copying 
Business  Cards  & 
Rubber  Stamps 
Faxing 


BETTY  TAISCH 

Owner/Broker 

Women's  Council  of  Realtors 
1995  President,  SF  Chapter 
11  year  Noe  Valley  Resident 


BONNIE  HEMMERLING 

Realtor 


Competence  • Enthusiasm  • Service 

Real  Estate  Sales  Property  Management 

Rental  Assistance  Investment  Properties 

301  Jersey  Street  • Suite  3 • San  Francisco  • California  • 94114 
Telephone:  (415)  821-9895  Fax:  (415)  821-1906 


Readers  Rule 


S&$1.99 


Terrazza 
Pasta  & Bean  Mixes 

a II  varieties 
6 oz.  -reg  2.79 


Calistoga 

Mineral  Water  with  Juice 

all  flavors 

25  oz.  -reg  1J9  99$ 


R.W.  Knudsen 
Natural  Fruit  Juices 

Strawberry  Banana 
Cactus  Cooler 
Lime  Cactus  Cooler 
Kiwi  Strawberry 
Cranberry  Nectar 
32  oz.  -reg  2 49/2  59 


$1.99 


Amy's 
California  Burger 

vegelanan 
10  oz.  -reg  3.99 


$2.79 


Sale  Prices  effective 
August  7 - August  28,  1995 


Free  Parking 


Across  the  Street 


In  our  Very  Own 


Parking  Lot ! 


Cascadian  Farms 

Tropical  Sorbets 

Luscious  Lemon  Guava 
Passion  Banana  Bliss 
Mango  Magic 
16  oz.  reg  2.89 


$1.99 


iVmifafe 


J0L 

CLaddar 


Annie's 

Macaroni  & Cheese 

all  varieties 
7.25  oz.  -reg  1.09 

85$ 


Chocolate  Dipped  Ice  Cream  Bars 

Choc  Raspberry  Choc  Vanilla 
made  anth  organic  ingredients 
3 oz.  reg  1.39 


999 


Tree  of  Life 
Chunk  Light 
Tongol  Tuna 

in  spring  water 
6.125  oz.  -reg  1.79 


Nature's  Path 
Honey'd  Raisin  Bran 

100%  Organic 

hi.,  ,.,3 .«  $2.65 


$1.29 


Imagine  Foods 

Rice  Dream  Beverage 

32  oz.  -reg  1.69  . 

$1.29 


Ha  in 

Safflower 

Mayonnaise  $2.75 

24  oz  reg  3.99 


Millina's 

Organic  Fat 
Free  Pasta 


Store  Hours  Sauces 

— all  flavors 


Monday  - Saturday 
9:00  am  - 8:00  pm 
Sundays 

10:00  am  - 6:00  pm 


26  oz.  -reg  3J9 


$2.69 


De  Boles 

Angel  Hair  Pastas 

assorted  varieties 
8 oz.  -reg  1.49 


Celestial  Seasoning 
Iced  Tea  Blends 

48  bags  reg  83.09 


$1.15 


$2.65 


Fantastic  Foods 
Tofu  Burger 

4.4  oz.  -reg  1.79 

Instant  Polenta 

6 oz.  -reg  1.69 


$1.39 

$1.25 


Barbara's 

Fat  Free 
Cereal  Bars 

6pk/7.8  oz  reg  2.59 


$1.89 


Garden  Valley 
Organic  Salsas 

Roasted  Garlic  Sundned  Tomato 
Black  Bean 
16.5  oz  reg  2.69 


Garden  of  Eatin' 

Organic  Blue 
Com  Chips 

with  or  without  salt 
10  oz  -reg  1 99 


$1.99 


We  Accept 


ATM  Cards 
MasterCard  & Visa 
Cash  & Checks 
Food  Stamps 


ATM 


448  Cortland  Avenue  • Bernal  Heights  • San  Francisco  • 94110 
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YOU  GOTTA  SMOG  IT! 

So  Smog  it  Here  and  SAVE  MONEY! 


WE 

SAVE 


DAN’S  SMOG  & AUTO  SERVICE 
3865-24th  St.  282-1552 


* SHOIV, 

^ AT  WQ 


SALON  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
OUR  DYNAMIC  NEW  COLORIST  AND  CUTTING  TEAM 
CYNDI  • BETH  • K A R I 

OFFERING 

Any  color  $20,  Highlights  $35 — with  a $30  haircut 
Haircuts  only  $24  • new  clients  only 

Retail  Products  10%  Off  with  any  service 
limited  offers 


ALSO  COMING  SOON 


The  opening  of  our  retail  store,  offering  professional 
salon  haircare  products,  supplies,  wigs  and  hairpieces 

TUES'WED'SAT*SUN  10-6  PM  MON*THURS*FRI  12-8  PM 
1599  DOLORES  ST.  (AT  29TH  ST.)  550-1656 


RUDY  PAUL 

JEWELERS 


Custom  Jewelry 


Jewelry  & Watch 
Repair 

LAY-A-WAYS  WELCOME 

Rudy  Paul  Jewelers 

3915-C  24th  St.  at  Sanchez 
in  the  Noe  Valley  Mall 
(behind  the  Courtyard  Cafe) 

415-641-4720 


Editor’s  Choice 


Exposure! 

Advertise  today  in 
the  Noe  Valley  Voice 
(display  ads  only) 

239-1114 


Lunch 

and 

Dinner 


PASTA  • VEAL  • CHICKEN  • STEAK  • SEAFOOD 


NEW!  OLD  MACDONALD  Marinated  Chicken,  Fresh  Garlic,  Onions, 
Mushrooms  and  Tomatoes $1115 $14  05  $17  45  $21.35 

NEW!  CLEOPATRA  Grilled  Eggplant,  Sun-dried  Tomatoes, 

Fresh  Garlic,  Feta  Cheese  (Your  choice  of  Pesto  Sauce  or  Tomato 
Sauce) $11.15 $14.05 $17.45 $21.35 

NEW!  JOLLY  GREEN  GIANT  Broccoli,  Zucchini,  Fresh  Garlic,  Onions, 
Mushrooms  and  Tomatoes  $11.15  $14.05  $1745  $21.35 


LUNCH  SPECIALS 

From  11:30  am  (Served  all  day) 

Pizza  by  the  Slice 

...$2.00 

Each  additional  item... 

50 

Mini  Salad 

2.00 

1/2  order  Spaghetti.... 

4.00 

1/2  order  Ravioli 

5.00 

Side  of  Fresh  Vegetables.3.25 

Large  French  Fries 

1.75 

PICK-UP  OR  DELIVERY  ONLY 


$3  OFF 

ANY  WAGON  WHEEL 
COMBO  PIZZA 

WITH  3 OR  MORE  TOPPINGS 

Please  mention  ad  when  calling  with  this  coupon. 


PICK-UP  OR  DELIVERY  ONLY  | 

PICK-UP  OR  DELIVERY  ONLY 

DINE-IN  ONLY 

$1  OFF 

i ANY  MEDIUM  COMBO  PIZZA  1 

WITH  3 OR  MORE  TOPPINGS 

i 1 

i i 

Please  mention  ad  when  calling  with  this  coupon. 

$2  OFF 

ANY  LARGE  COMBO  PIZZA  j 

WITH  3 OR  MORE  TOPPINGS 

Please  mention  ad  when  calling  with  this  coupon.  • 

$5.00  OFF 

COMPLETE  DINNERS  FOR  TWO,  1 
including  Soup  and  Salad. 

Applies  to  every  two  members  ot  your  party.  j 

With  this  coupon. 

Coupons  cannot  be  combined 


HAYSTACK  PIZZA  RESTAURANT  • 647-1929 

Open  from  11:30  am  daily  • 7 days  a week 
3881  24th  Street,  San  Francisco  (between  Sanchez  & Vicksburg) 


Bed  and  Breakfast 
in  Noe  Valley 

"A  Victorian 

Legacy" 


(415)  648-8879 


Kobliska  Construction 

LIC. 459114 

■ 20  Years  Experience 

■ Foundations 

■ Decks  & Stairs 

■ Kitchens  & Baths 

■ Room  Additions 

■ Small  Jobs,  Too! 

(415)  648-3020 
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Glen  Canyon  Animal  Hospital 

A Unique  Focus  on  Preventative  Health  Care  for  Dogs  and 


htctUtnct  in  Small  Animal  Care 


Dentistry:  Root  Canal,  Filling,  Periodontal  Procedures 
& Jaw  Fractures 

Nutrition:  Specialty  Diets,  Allergies,  Obesity  & 
Urological 

Flea  Control:  Advanced  Insect  Growth  Regulators, 
Flea  Products 

Chronic  Disease  Management:  Heart  Disease  & 
Immunodeficiency 

In  Office  Testing:  General  Blood  Screening,  Diabetic 
Monitoring,  Feline  Leukemia  Virus,  Feline  Immuno- 
deficiency Virus,  Heartworm  Antigen  and  Parvovirus 


WE  PROVIDE  PERSONAL  PET  CARE! 


FREE  CONVENIENT  PARKING 

Located  in  the  Diamond  Heights 
Shopping  Center  behind  Thrifty  Jr. 


Richard  C.  Spickard,  DVM 
W.  Chris  Hummel,  DVM 

920-6980 


How  To  Recycle  Plastic 


and/ffiv  Plastic  Bottles  are  the 
ONLY  plastics  recyclable  in  San 
Francisco's  Curbside  & Apartment 
Recycling  Program. 


REMEMBER: 


IMPORTANT!  WE  CANNOT  ACCEPT: 


• Look  for  A or  A 
recycling  symbol 
on  bottom 

• Must  be  a bottle 
(neck  smaller  than  base) 

• No  automotive 
products  or  pesticides 

San  Francisco 


• Remove  Caps 

• Rinse 

• Please  Flatten! 


• Plastic  Bags 

• Jars  and  Tubs  (Margarine,  Yogurt) 

• Motor  Oil  Bottles 

• Toys 

• Plastic  Caps  and  Lids 

• Medical  Supplies 

• I-ood  Storage  and 
Microwave  Containers 


RECYCUNG 


For  a Blue  Bin  or  Curbside  Information  Call:  330-CURB 
Recycling  Program  Hotline:  554-6193 


The  Straight  Story 


OFFERS 

• USD  A CHOICE  BEEF 

• USDA  GRADE  A 
POULTRY 


COME  IN  AND  MEET 
BELL  MARKET 
MEAT  SPECIALIST 
MIKE  McGINTY 


YOUR  BELL  MARKET 
IS  CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED  AT: 
3950  24th  Street 
STORE  HOURS 
6am  - 1 2am  Daily 


COMPLETE  SERVICE 
AND  REPAIR 

Specializing  in  Italian, 
German  and  Swedish  Cars 


CELEBRATING  OUR  10 
YEAR  ANNIVERSARY 
WITH  THIS  OFFER: 

Car  Care  Special 

0"  CHECK  COOLING  SYSTEM 
0 BRAKE  INSPECTION 
0 CHECK  ALL  LIGHTS 
0 CHECK  ALL  FLUIDS 
[ 0 CHECK  ALL  BELTS 
0 OIL  & FILTER  CHANGE 

Oiler  Good  Through  October  15,  1995  Musi  Present  Ad 

FREE  ESTIMATES 

Most  Jobs  Done  Same  Day  • All  Work  Guaranteed 

Towing  Available  • Rental  Cars  Available 


'PRICE 


TOR 
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Pre-school  and  family  daycare 

Hours  7:30  am -6:00  pm  • 5 days/week 
Ages  2-6 -French  Taught 

3883  20th  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 


(415)  550-1114 


Stale  Licenie  I38050M 13 


Children’s 
Day  School 

333  Dolores  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 


» 

A progressive  Montessori  school 
located  on  a one-acre  oasis  in 
the  heart  of  the  San  Francisco  Sunbelt, 
designed  tor  the  development  of 
the  total  child,  ages  2-7. 
Committed  to  an  ethnically  and 
culturally  diverse  student  body. 

Day  School  8:30  - 2:30 
Extended  Care  7:30  - 8:15  / 2:30  - 6:00 

861-5432 


Noe  Valley's  Original  Cafe 

HERB'S  FINE  FOODS 

Specializing  in  Breakfast  and  Lunch 

3991  24th  Street  (at  Noe) 

826-8937  • 550-9211 

Open  Monday  - Friday  6:30  am  - 3:30  pm 
Saturday  & Sunday  7 am  - 4 pm 

Since  1943 

It's  Herb's  for  the  Best  in  Noe  Valley  Dining! 


General  Dentistry 

for  Adults  and  Children 

Cosmetic  Dentistry 
Evening  and  Saturday  Appointments 
Insurance  Plans  Welcomed 

Sylvia  Jimenez  Cox,  D.D.S.  Cynthia  Tong,  D.D.S.  Steven  Czehala,  D.D.S. 


4162  24th  Street  647-6000 


G hi  | 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Now  accepting  applications 
tor  preschool  programs 

Morning  8 45am-1l  15am  Ages  2 9-3.9 
Afternoon  12:45pm-3  15pm  Ages  3.9-49 

• Imaginative  preschool  curriculum 
emphasizing  creativity  and  social  learning 

• Development!  approach 

• Focus  on  the  individual  child 

• Excellent  Adult-Child  Ratio 

• Multicultural 

• Parent  participation 

• University-based  Early  Childhood  teacher 
training  program 

Call  (415)  338-2441  for  more  information 

hHYtrHvhHYMtT 

MARY  WARD  HALL.  800  FONT  BLVD.  SF  94132 


GROUP  THERAPY  FOR 
COUPLES 

An  experienced  professional  staff  of 
group  therapists  provide  interactional 
couple  groups  designed  to  help: 

► Understand  yourself  and  your 
partner  in  a new  way. 

► Learn  skills  needed  in  an  intimate 
and  enduring  relationship. 

► Resolve  interpersonal  conflicts 
and  keep  the  vibrancy  in  the 
relationship. 

A couple  assessment  is  required. 

For  information  call 

585-7662 

West  Coast  Family  Services 
16  Joost  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 


Kid  Friendly 


Small  Frys  wants  to  remind 
Parents  not  to  forget  to 
IMMUNIZE  your  kids. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  reminds  you 
to  protect  your  kids  from  diseases  like  polio, 
whooping  cough  and  measles  and  mumps  and 
Hepatitis  B with  regular  immunizations. 

These  diseases  are  still  around  and  they  can  hurt 
your  kids. 

Call  your  pediatrician  or  the  Immunization 
Hotline  at  1-800-232-2522  for  more  information 

SMALL  FRYS 

4066  24th  Street  in  the  Heart  of  Noe  Valley 

Children’s  sizes  0 to  14.  Open  7 days  a week. 
We  ship  via  UPS.  (41 5)  648-3954 


Peek-a-bootiqiie 

NEW*  RECYCLED 

BUY -SELL-TRADE 

CHILBREN’5  CLOTHING  (o-6x), 

TOYS,  FURNITURE 
& EQUIPMENT. 

Monday-Saturday  10:30-6  * Sunday  12-5 

1306 CASTRO  ST.  (at  24th),  SAN  FRANCISCO- (415)641-6192 


Katherine 

Michiels 

School 


Lie.  #380-50-4523 


A well  balanced  program  of  academic  education,  creative  shared  play,  and 
structured  activities — an  active  school  experience  for  growing  children. 

AGES  3 MONTHS  TO  8 YEARS 
Infants-Preschool-Pre-K  • Kindergarten-First  and  Second  Grade 
Daycare  7:00  am  to  6:00  pm  • Evening  care  2:00  pm  to  Midnight 

Open  House  by  appointment,  each  Tuesday  at  9:30  and  10:30  am 

(415)  821-1434  ext.  11 

Katherine  Michiels  • 1335  Guerrero  • San  Francisco,  CA  94110 


Openings  in  4th  & 5th 
grades  for  Fall  1995 

■ Small  Classes 

■ Intergenerational  Program 

■ Full  Day  Kindergarten  through 
Eighth  Grade 

■ Extended  Care 

■ Credentialed  Teachers 

■ Parent  Participation 

■ Field  Trips 


LIVE 

OAK 

School 

S I N C E 
19  7 1 


Progressive  Supportive  Challenging 
Educational  Environment 

415  861-8840 

117  Diamond  Street  (at  18th  Street) 
San  Francisco  94114 
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Biker  boys  lack  Knox  (left)  and  Jonathan  Zanuga  pose  during  a pause  on  this  summer’s  day  cruise  of  Noe  Valley. 


Photo  by  Beverly  Tharp 


Noe  Valley  Kids 


( Thgflnimqj 


Pets  for  your  enjoyment, 
supplies  for  their  needs 

647-8755 

Easy  Parking  • VISA  • MasterCard 

4298  24th  Street  at  Douglass 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 


Are  you  looking 
for  an  excellent 
education  for  your 
grade  school  child? 

We  are  a Catholic  school  that  serves 
families  of  multi-ethnic  and  social 
backgrounds  in  an  environment 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

We  have  a tradition  of  serving  grades 
K-8  for  nearly  80  years.  We  were  the 
first  archdiocesan  school  to  pioneer 
extended  day  care. 


St.  Paul 

SCHOOL 


Christian  community  is  a priority  in  an  atmosphere  of  care  and 
concern  for  one  another.  We  are  situated  in  San  Francisco's 
Noe  Valley,  where  the  sun  shines  daily. 

Our  prices  are  competitive 
For  further  information  call  648-2055 

Currently  located  at 

180  Fair  Oaks  Street  (at  23rd  St.),  San  Francisco,  CA  94110 


JOIN  LITTLE  BEAN  SPROUTS’  B00K-0F-THE-M0NTH  CLUB 

Age  and  developmental^  appropriate  books 
arrive  monthly  at  the  home  of  each  member. 

Call  or  stop  by  for  more  details. 


little  bean  sprouts 


Noe  Valley 

3961  A 24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
415-550-1668 

We  expanded  our  store  hours 
in  Noe  Valley! 

NOW  OPEN 

Mon-Sat  10  am  to  7 pm 
Sunday  11  am  to  6 pm 


Ghirardelli  Square 

900  North  Point  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
415-346-1662 

Sun-Thurs  10  am  to  6 pm 
Fri-Sat  1 0 am  to  9 pm 
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4045  24th  St.  (between  Noe  & Castro):  648-8660  • Pharmacy:  648-8662 


i've  computerized  our  pharmacies  to  bring 

you  even  faster  and  better  service 

• Maintains  complete  patient  profiles 

• Alerts  the  pharmacist  to  any  drug 
interaction 

• Recalls  your  special  requests  such  as  easy 
open  containers 

• Faster  service  for  new  and  refill 
prescriptions 

• Alerts  the  pharmacist  to  recorded  allergies 
to  prevent  allergic  reactions  to  medications 

• Retrieves  prescriptions  by  name 

• Complete  records  for  insurance  and  income 
tax  purposes 

• Provides  duplicate  receipts  for  personal 
billing  needed  upon  request 

THRIFTY  PHARMACISTS  TAKE  PRIOE  IN 
PROVIDING  THE  BEST  PROFESSIONAL 
PRESCRIPTION  SERVICE 


CLAIROL  MEN’S 
CHOICE  or  OPTION 
HAIR  COLOR 


$65SEA. 

Blends  away 
gray  in  just 
5 minutes 
Your  choice 
of  shades 


Check  out  this  great  regularly-priced  value 
at  your  Noe  Valley  Thrifty! 


Your  Thrifty  JR.  offers  you: 

Convenience  • Full  Prescription  Service 
Health  & Beauty  Aids 

Photo  Film  & Film  Processing  • Cosmetics 
Greeting  Cards  for  All  Occasions 
Beer,  Wine  and  Distilled  Spirits 

WE  NOW  SELL  MUNI  FAST  PASSES 

Thrifty  JR.  is  proud  to  be  a part  of  your  community. 


DEXATRIM 

With  Vitamins  28  ct.,  Maximum  Strength 
Caffeine  Free,  with  Vitamin  C,  or  Extended 
Duration  20  ct 


$099 


PK. 


Check  out  this  great  regularly-priced  value 
at  your  Noe  Valley  Thrifty! 


THRIFTY 

CALCIUM  ANTACID 


150  Regular, 
96  Extra- 
Strength  or 
72  Ultra 
tablets.  For 
fast  relief  of 
stomach 
indigestion 

$039 

EA. 


Check  out  this  great  regularly-priced  value 
at  your  Noe  Valley  Thrifty! 


INFUSIUM  23 
HAIR  CARE 


Your  choice  of 
shampoos, 
conditioners  or 
hair  treatments 
in  assorted 
formulas  16  oz. 


ML  J«i 


$619 


EA. 


<&] 


^ — 


Check  out  this  great  regularly-priced  value 
at  your  Noe  Valley  Thrifty! 


SERENITY 

Feminine  bladder  control  protection. 
Choice  of  Regular.  Super  or  Super  Plus. 
24-36  guards 


$1 099  t ff  Serenity  ; 

IP  ' 


EA. 

Check  out  this  great  regularly-priced  value 
at  your  Noe  Valley  Thrifty! 


THRIFTY  or 
PAYLESS  BABY 
WIPES  $2ZSea. 

84  Scented,  Unscented  or  Unscented 
Natural,  or  160  Clean  Up  Wipes. 


CENTRUM  or 
CENTRUM  SILVER 

Choice  of  Original  100+30  tablets  or 
Silver  100  tablets.  $Q99 


EA. 


LASTING  PRIDE 

CAT  LITTER 

Long  lasting,  easy  scoop  cat  box  filler 
eliminates  odors  2 gallons 


NATURAL 

VEGETABLE 

POWDER 

72  dose  size  in  sugar  or  sugar-free. 
Regular,  Orange  or  Citrus  flavors. 


EA. 


$849 


EA. 


Check  out  this  great  regularly-priced  value 
at  your  Noe  Valley  Thrifty! 


Check  out  this  great  regularly-priced  value 
at  your  Noe  Valley  Thrifty! 


Check  out  this  great  regularly-priced  value 
at  your  Noe  Valley  Thrifty! 


Check  out  this  great  regularly-priced  value 
at  your  Noe  Valley  Thrifty! 


B 


LOTTFRY  AVAILABLE  AT  ALL 
™ CALIFORNIA  THRIFTY 

TICKETS  DRUGSTORES 


Thrifty 


Hours:  8-9  Mon-Sat,  8-7  Sun 
Pharmacy  Hours:  9-8  Mon-Fri,  9-5  Sat 
Pharmacy  closed  Sunday 


1 - . — 1 

your  health  partner  for  OVER  60  YEARS 
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The  year  was  1 957  when  AlWoldow  took  his  Leica  along  on  a ride  above  Noe  Valley  in  his  private  plane,  and  took  this  shot  Are  there  any  present 
day  pilots  that  could  help  the  Voice  update  this  view?  Photo  from  the  Noe  Valley  Archives  at  the  Noe  Valley  - Sally  Brunn  Library,  courtesy  of  Paul  Kantus 


See  GiantVision  on  our  Large  8x10  Screen 

The  Only  Pub  on  Dolores  Street 

O'Greenbergs 
Pub  * 


0tol7  h 


1600  Dolores  St.  (at  the  comer  of  29th  and  Dolores)  550-9192 


T* 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW  ^ 
(415)  641-8687 

Noe  Valley  Law  Offices 
1330  Castro  at  24th  Street 

PERSONAL  INJURY 

AUTO  ACCIDENTS,  SLIP  & FALL  ACCIDENTS, 
ESTATES,  WILLS,  TRUSTS  AND  PROBATE 


San  Francisco 
Auto  Repair 
Center 


FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
AUTO  REPAIRS 

OFFIC 
CALIFO 
SMOG 
STATION 


OPEN 
7 DAYS 
A WEEK 


Dependable  work— Honest  prices 
A Community-Oriented  People’s  Garage 
Men  & Women  Mechanics 
Free  Shuttle  Service  to  BART  & Downtown 
Basic  Auto  Repair  Classes 
"Do-it-yourself”  Membership  Available 

611  FLORIDA  STREET  (Near  18th  St.)  • S.F.,  CA  94110 

285-8588 


$10 

OFF  SMOG 
INSPECTION 


FREE 
BRAKE  & 
SAFETY 
INSPECTION 
($22  VALUE) 


$10 

OFF  OIL 
CHANGE 
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Noe  Valley  Services 


lt*s  a long,  long  way  from  the  top  of  27th  Street  to  downtown  San  Francisco.  Lets  just  stay  home  and  enjoy 
the  view.  They  do  deliver  The  Noe  Valley  Voice  up  here,  don't  they ? Photo  by  Najib  Joe  Hakim 


Beautiful,  quiet,  sunny  space. 

3 rms  and  waiting  rm,  bath. 
24th  & Castro.  Acupuncturist 
looking  for  others  to  share. 

Call  Nina  285-601 1 


Apple  Compute* 

V EPSON AL  TPAINEP 

• In  home  or  office,  yours  or  mine 

• Beginners  and  experienced.  Adults  and  Children 

• System  Selection.  ‘Purchase  and  Set  up 

• Software  Training  and  Coaching 

• Business  & Personal  Desktop  Publishing  Art.  Financial 

• Troubleshooting.  "Repairs. 


Call  Leslie  Pappas 
(H15)  Z06-0H0H 


T U G G E Y ' S 

Hardware  for  the  handyperson 
Denny  Giovannoli 

OpenM-F  8:30-6:00 
Sat  9-5 
Sun  11-3 

3885  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
415-282-5081 


WDonneil 

A 

IP  eavrv 


ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 

409 1 24th  Street 
NOE  VALLEY 
(4 1 5)  64 1 -0700 


A 


L_  I S O N 


GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 
CABINET  MAKER 

REMODELING  & NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

(415)  648-4968 

Commuted  to  Customer  Service 
& Quality  Workmanship 

CA  LIC  638)97 


JOHN  J.  LEAL 

CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


LICENSE  #678619 

Seismic  Upgrades  • Foundations 
Retaining  Walls  • Dryrot  Repairs 
Fire  Damage  • Inspections 
Additions  • Bathrooms  • Kitchens 
New  Construction 
Concrete  • Decks  & Fences 

© (415)  991-3890 


ROOMMATES 

NOW! 


Matched  to  Your  Criteria  by  Phone  M hr? 

Effective  • Confidential  • Straight  & Gay 

’It  was  wildly  successful!"  — M K 

(415)  696-7056 

Free  «4-Hr  Recorded  Information 


LIST  YOUR  VACANCY  FREE! 


0BC  CONSTRUCTION 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 


FOUNDATION  WORK  S«ivmgSf 

RETAINING  WALLS  Smce  1975 

0RYR0T 

TERMITE  REPAIRS 
CONCRETE  FOOTINGS  AND  PIERS 

EARTHQUAKE  PROOFING: 

FOUNDATION  BOLTS 
SHEAR  WALLS 
POST/BEAM  HARDWARE 
AND  OTHER  SEISMIC  WORK 


References 

Available 


826-6918 


Free 

Estimates 


CALIF 

LICENSE 

*525753 


Phyllis  Shulman,  MFCC 


A PSYCHOTHERAPY  PRACTICE 


Individual  Adults 
& Adolescents 

Couples  & Families 
Play  Therapy  for  Children 


(415)  285-4724 


ORTHOPEDIC  MASSAGE 

JACK  EIMAN,  cmt 
695-7808 

NOE  VALLEY  LOCATION 
Highly  effective  for 
stiff  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. back  pain,  sport- 
ing injuries,  computer  stress,  etc. 

Please  call  for  detailed  info. 


ROGER  R.  RUBIN 

Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law 

(415)  441  1112 


Law  Chambers 
1155  Pine  Street 
San  Francisco  94109 


HANDiMEN 

VICTORIANS  • FAST  & CHEAP  HOUSE- 
CALLS  • REPAIRS  • WALLS  • DOORS 
WINDOWS  • FLOORS  • PAINT  READY 
SHEETROCK  • PLASTER  . ELECTRICAL 
PLUMBING. TILING- WINDOW  WASHING 

BY  OLIVIER  826-8766 


Commuter  Blues? 

Need  a home  away  front  home? 
Cozy,  quiet  room  available  part-time  in 
spacious  Noe  Valley  flat  Easy  parking; 
garden  Near  MUNI,  laundromat,  shops, 
share  flat  w / one  woman.  Non-smoker; 
no  pets.  Short  or  long-term  option 
$275/mo  including  utilities 

Paulann  415.282.3762 


MIDWIVES 

Pregnancy,  birth  A postpartum  care 

Birth  at  home  can  be  a ‘bate,  joyful  and 
personally  empowering  experience  for  you 
and  your  family.  Please  call  us  for  a 
consultation. 

Wi eewoman  Childbirth  Traditions 
Maria  A.  lorillo  & Jennifer  L.  Clapp 
235-9233  232-5312 
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Noe  Valley  Services 


On  the  Noe  side  of  the  hill,  a lone  pedestrian  crosses  Castro  Street 


Photo  by  Ed  Buryn 


FUZZY  FACES 


DOC  WALKINC 
PET  SITTING 


821-0104 

ANNA  MUMAW  BONDED 


Integral 
Counseling 
Center 

of  the 

California  Institute  of  Integral  Studies 

• Counseling  for  individuals 

• Couples  and  families 

• Group  Therapy 

Phone  648-2644  1782  Church  St. 


DIRT  CHEAP 
PLANE  TICKETS 

824-2550 

Book  Charters  to  Europe  Now 


^ dirt  cheap  travel 
3850  23rd  St. 


WALLPAPERING 

Professional 
Paperhanging 
& Wallcovering  Removal 

VICTOR  282*3879 

FREE  ESTIMATES 


Quit  Smoking  in  One  Session 

Jonathan  D.  Gray  • Hypnosis 
San  Francisco  • (415)  563-2333 

Addictions  • Stress  Reduction 
Pain  Control  • Weight  Control 
Phobias  • Optimum  Performance 


ALL  WOMEN  CREW 

THE  PAINTING 
MACHINE 

Fine  Painting 
lnterior/Extcrior  • Since  1980 
Meticulous  • Neat  • Reliable  • Affordable 
"Widi  a female  sense  of  detail  and  cooperation" 
Local  References  • Free  Estimates 
(415)  641  9121  Martina  £ Victoria 


ROSEN  METHOD 
BODYWORK 

Non-intrusive,  caring  touch 
for  deep  healing 

Teresa 
Imfeld 
285-7325 

Rosen  Intern 

Certified  Massage  Therapist 

Introductory  Special 
Low  fee  for  differentlv-abled  individuals 


GREAT 

MASSAGE 


647-0644 

STEVEN  ARTHUR 

s50 

LICENSED  ANO  CERTIFIED 


Pam  Relief 

Sports/Training  Injury 

Stress  Reduction 

UTILIZING 

Swedish 

Deep  Tissue 

Somatics 

Neuromuscular  Therapy 


Affordable 

Peter 

Fitness 

Instruction 

Zwerling 

Personal 

in  a 
private 
Noe  Valley 

Trainer 

Studio 

826-1104 

Bookkeeping 

Weekly  • Monthly  • Quarterly 

For  Small  liu.vi nesses 
and  Individuals 


KATHLEEN  GREER 
661-9478 


Mister  K's 

Window  Decorating  Service 

Draperies  • Sheers  • Mini-blinds, 
Vertical  Blinds  • Shades  • Shutters 
Valances  • Duettes  • Pleated  Shades 
Repair  or  Replace 
Serving  San  Francisco  since  1989 

Ken  Arakawa 
282-5273 


I Haul  Cheap! 

LARGE 
& small  jobs 

($25  Minimum) 

• Cleaning  and  hauling 

• Direct  to  the  dump 

• Yard  and  Basement  Cleanup 

Free  Estimates  — 991-3890 


Noe  Valley  Deli 

4007  24th  Street  at  Noe 

824-8373 

Fresh  Turkey  & Roast  Beef  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Falafel 
Fresh  Salads 

ALL  MADE  DAILY 

Open  Monday  - Saturday  9 am  - 7 pm 
Sunday  10am  -6  pm 


'-'’T Sf7 

§FTf 


Victorian 
Garden 

Bed  & Breakfast  • Noe  Valley 

26th  Street  (between  Sanchez  & Noe) 
Private  Entrance  • No  Minimum  Stay 

415  207-1271 


FRED  SIMS 

LANDSCAPE 

DESIGN  <&  BUILDING 


Specializing  in: 

• Landscape  design,  installation,  consult. 

• Drip  conventional  irrigation  systems 

• Decks,  fences,  wood  construction 

• Brick,  stone,  masonry,  concrete 

• Ponds,  waterfalls 

• Outdoor  lighting 

• Drought-tolerant  planting 

(415)  333-7101 


PIANO  LESSONS 

with 

DEBBIE 
PORYES 

A musician  who 
enjoys  teaching 


FOR  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  ACES 

• clinical,  jail,  bluet 

• pattern,  fun.  encouraging 

I • technique  without  tention 
FOR  ADULTS  OF  ALL  LEVELS 

o a COmpcehemtve  approach  Co  pit 
o leading,  theory,  ear-training 
0 developing  overall  comic  lanihlp 


415/648-3638 
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The  Last  page 


And  where  did  you  go  on  your  summer  vacation?  These  Noe  Valley  pigeons  flocked  to  Venice  where  they  paused  to 
picnic  in  front  of  the  Basilica  San  Marco  using  their  hometown  rag  as  a table  cloth.  Photo  by  Charles  (Bird man)  Kennard 
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